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O inquiries concern- 
ing Jane Addams 
and her busy life at 
the head of the Hull 
House sotial settle- 
ment in Chicago, no 
answer could be 
more heartily in- 
dorsed in her own community or which 
would probably be a greater source of grat- 
ification to Miss Addams, herself, than the 
statement: She is neighbor to a portion of 
that great mass of human beings frequently 
referred to as “the common people.” She 
aspires to no more exalted title. 

Hull House, first and foremost, is a 
home; it is a home of wealth and beauty, 
a center of culture and refinement—and 
Jane Addams has been the presiding genius 
therein for eleven years. To her there is 
nothing incongruous in the fact that it is the 
only home of its kind in all that region, 
that only ugly tenements and squalid sur- 
roundings are to be seen from its windows 
—or were, until its own refining influence 
was felt in the neighborhood. It was one 
of the unexplainable mysteries to Jane 
Addams, in her girlhood, why all the homes 
of elegance and wealth should be confined 
to one portion of the city while the homes 
of barrenness and poverty should be hud- 


dled together in another locality. This con- 
dition of affairs sent a severe chill to her 
democratic heart. She, who always had 
valued her friends according to worth, not 
according to wealth, could see no reason 
for such a barrier dividing the rich and the 
poor. She applied herself to a study of the 
problem and perceived, back of this ine- 
quality of neighborhoods, an unjust pride, 
the mortal enemy of the most mutually 
helpful form of social intercourse. It has 
been Jane Addams’s mission to extend to a 
densely crowded tenement community the 
advantages of a true “home atmosphere.” 
To this woman there is nothing hopelessly 
sordid in the fact that the streets and alleys 
in her ward seem the natural habitat of filth 
and dirt. She rejoices that they are cleaner 
than they were yesterday. 

Why has the success of her undertaking 
been so marked as to command a world’s 
respectful attention and applause? Because 
her intentions have been so palpably genu- 
ine and because good faith has marked their 
fulfillment. She did not choose to make 
her home in Chicago’s densest factory dis- 
trict from motives of magnificent conde- 
scension or because she believed herself 
appointed to uplift the destitute dawn- 
trodden. She is a woman of a different 
mold. Although she is looked upon by 
scores of the residents of the Nineteenth 
Ward as a veritable “angel in disguise,” it 
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is far from her thought to take any attitude 
regarding her environment save the demo- 
cratic one of receiving as much help from 
her neighbors as she gives them. The 
impression which the visiting stranger inva- 
riably carries from an interview with Miss 
Addams is that he has talked with a plain, 
sensible, pleasant-faced woman, of broad 
views and warm sympathies, who finds life 
richly worth the living. 

When asked to recall the reasons which 
prompted her to enter upon the problems 
of life hand in hand, as it were, with men 
and women of the laboring class, Miss 
Addams replied: “The question is hardly 
fair; at least it is a difficult one to answer. 
Do you not think the motives upon which 
we really base our actions are usually too 
deep and intricate to be definitely formu- 
lated? I cannot tell why, except that I have 
always cared for working people.” And 
herein, no doubt, lies the real secret of her 
influence, and herein may be found the real 
reason for the affectionate devotion of her 
“neighbors.” 

To obtain an adequate conception of the 
early purpose of the Hull House social 
settlement the reader should imagine him- 


seli, for the time being, in the shoes of a 
certain whole-souled young woman, the 
daughter of a democratic congressman, as 
she stepped fresh from the halls of the 
Rockford college at Rockford, Illinois, 
some fourteen years ago. Her name was 
Jane Addams. Before her mind’s eye were 
the pictures of social inequality which had 
haunted her since childhood; deep in her 
heart were sown the seeds of social democ- 
racy, the foundation upon which her own 
home had rested. She was bent upon a 
“finishing tour” in Europe and possessed 
not only an absorbing ambition to become 
an earnest toiler in the world of helpful 
endeavor, but had at her command no in- 
considerable fortune. In company with a girl 
friend—Miss Ellen Gates Starr—she visited 
the principal cities of Europe and ex- 
perienced keen delight in studying the great 
social institutions of the Old World. Her 
friend was no less enthusiastic than she. 
They found themselves in the most dingy 
and squalid quarters of London and of 
other cities; and it did not occur to them to 
regard themselves in the least degree as 
“ministering angels.” Prompted by a love 
of democracy, they sought out these people 
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from choice. It was during their visit at 
Toynbee Hall, London, that they received 
the impulse which ripened in the founding 
of an institution which has been a boon to 


Jane Addams 


Chicago’s poor people. A study of the 
results which were being obtained by the 
residents of this, the world’s first social set- 
tlement, founded as a memorial to Arnold 
Toynbee by some of his Oxford friends, in- 
spired them with a desire to kindle a little 
fire of “neighborliness” on their own 
account among that class of Chicagoans 
who, though poor in money, are not neces- 
sarily wholly devoid of riches of another 
kind. They came home with the avowed 
purpose, not of reforming the whole social 
system, but of doing their part in the actual 
demonstration of equality and democracy. 

“Why,” pondered Miss Addams, “do peo- 
ple continually strive to emulate and live 
among those who are far beyond them in 
means rather than cast their lots with those 
who are poorer than they?” She perceived 
in this too general tendency a social scourge 
whose evils were not to be counterbalanced 
by any amount of so-called “charity” on 
the part of kindly disposed persons having 
the time, money and inclination for philan- 


thropic work. In an able lecture upon 
“Ethical Survivors in Municipal Corrup- 
tion,”’ Miss Addams seconds the sentiment 
expressed by Samuel Johnson when he said: 
“It is surprising to find how much more 
kindness than justice society contains.” 
What course did Jane Addams pursue? 
She and her colaborer searched the poor 
tenement districts of Chicago for a locality 
which should exceed, if possible, all others 
in point of poverty and overcrowding. 
When they found it they decided to make 
their home therein. It so happened that, 
at the corner of Polk and Halsted streets, 
almost within a stone’s throw of the spot 
they had selected, was an inviting old brick 
building, once the mansion of a Chicago 
pioneer, Charles J. Hull by name. The 
“old Hull house,” as it was called, could 
not have been better adapted to the pur- 
poses of these voung women had it been 
especially ordered, and delivered by magical 
process. It was about the only building in 
the neighborhood which escaped the big 
fire of ‘71 that started but a few blocks 
away. This mute survivor of a_ pioneer 
grandeur, though in fairly good condition, 
would doubtless have fallen, at the sacri- 
legious hands of its shifting tenants, into 
a state of hopeless decrepitude, had not 
these energetic young women put new life 
into its every nook and cranny. The new 
tenants made no pretensions; they simply 
hired the upper floor and one room down- 
stairs and, on a certain September day, 1880, 
established themselves comfortably therein. 
They did not publish the fact; neither did 
they enter upon a vigorous campaign of 
neighborhood reconstruction. They took 
up their abode as any other tenants would 
have done, the only difference being that 
they spared no money to make their home 
attractive. Pesides this, they “cared for 
working people” and went about the estab- 
lishment of a social settlement. When they 
invited to their rooms the children who had 
lived most of their short lives in the dirty 
streets and alleys of the neighborhood, it 
Was surprising to watch them—the crowds 
that came. The building’s office tenants 
soon moved elsewhere and the vacant space 
was immediately taken. When the associa- 
tion was incorporated, the settlement was 
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given the permanent name, “Hull House.” 
The neighbors were invited to call and they 
became interested in literature and art. 
Science and mathematics, history and man- 
ual training, music and social entertain- 
ments were the lodestones which attracted 
scores of “neighbors” of various ages. The 
people who flock to Hull House for its 
social and educational privileges represent 
almost as many nationalities as there were 
different tongues among the workmen on 
the tower of Babel. This is one of the 
forms of “progress” for which Jane 
Addams’s life stands. 

The old mansion which sufficed years ago 
has been enlarged and is now the center of 
a group of buildings, each devoted to some 
department of Hull House work, and Miss 
Addams accepts her enlarged respensibili- 
ties as a matter of course. There is noth- 
ing of vital public importance to the Nine- 
teenth Ward in which she does not take a 
personal interest. When she became the 
inspector of streets and alleys for her ward, 
the condition of the alleys underwent a 
marvelous change: and when she resigned 
this position it was with the knowledge that 
it was falling into equally competent hands. 

Jane Addams has dared to raise her voice 
against corrupt city politics. She has not, 
thereby, obliterated these evils; but her 
methods have, at least, tended to educate 
the people to a point where they are begin- 
ning to have a conscience in the matter. 
She has not entered blindly into this feature 
of the work, ranting against corrupt politi- 
cians and their methods. Rather, she has 
taken the pains thoroughly to study into 
the subject from an ethical and practical 
standpoint, and the conclusions which she 
draws point to the fact that the corrupt 
methods employed are but the natural out- 
come of the regrettable conditions that 
exist; that the foreign poor people are not 
nearly so much alive to their moral starva- 
tion as to their phvsical wants, and that 
until the right sort of social intercourse 
shall have been developed to educate the 
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moral and intellectual sensibilities, it were 
useless to attempt reform at the polls 
when votes are merchantable commod- 
ities or, possibly, represent material pros- 
perity in the way of “jobs” for an indefinite 
time. 

Miss Addams’s efforts are directed 
toward the bringing about of a moral met- 
amorphosis among the foreign settlements 
of the city, among people who have fled 
to America to escape oppression and who 
have, too often it is to be feared, the erron- 
cous idea that their new-found liberty is 
simply a free license to benefit themselves 
personally at the expense of a beneficent 
government; a course which they had not, 
hitherto, been able to pursue, but a course 
which a long period of subjection to unjust 
rule had seemed, in their eyes, to render 
legitimate. It is not strpris ng, she infers, 
that, with moral perceptions greztly blunted 
by former national injustice the social and 
ethical perspective should seem strangely 
and hopelessly distorted. That these condi- 
tions are not incurable, however, is the 
verdict of the average person who takes the 
trouble to examine into the methods 
employed and the measure of success 
achieved at the Hull House social settle- 
ment. One gathers the impression that the 
object for which Hull House stands and for 
which the residents are striving, is, by slow 
degrees, being brought about. That object 
is tersely stated in the charter: “To provide 
a center for a higher civic and social life; 
to institute and maintain educational and 
philanthropic enterprises, and to investigate 
and improve the conditions in the industrial 
districts of Chicago.” 

Jane Addams has earned during the past 
ien years a world-wide recognition, not only 
as an advanced thinker in the problems of 
social democracy, but as a leader in a sub- 
stantial movement locking toward “philan- 
thropic reform.” What is even more pleas- 
ing to record she has become, as her 
“neighbors” will tell you, the best loved 
woman in Chicago. 
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THE ROUND DINNER TABLE IN A MODERN BOARDING SCHOOL 


Food for Schoolgirls 


By Mary R. 


HEN I was a little girl I visited a 
boarding school which my cousins 
were attending. The memory of that visit is 
fading gradually, but I can recall their room, 
which was in no way attractive. Two big 
double beds filled the center. The walls 
were unadorned and there was only one 
homely little bureau for the four occupants. 
The supper is still quite fresh in memory. 
It was served in a big, dismal dining room. 
The china was plain white and of durable 
thickness. The bread was sour and gummy, 
the milk blue and the butter almost rancid, 
and there was dried appie sauce for a sweet 
—no cake, nothing warm and wholesome. 
I felt there that boarding school was a kind 
of prison in which I hoped I never should 
be incarcerated. 

This was the typical boarding school 
twenty-five years ago; the kind where there 
was oilcloth on the hall and a dismal parlor 
which was only opened at commencement 


time. (ne constantly heard then of girls 
breaking down from overwork. The health 
of girls is seldom injured now from over- 
study, and I believe such cases are even 
rarer than thirty years ago, when literary 
requirements were not half as severe as 
they are nowadays. Girls probably were 
not sufficiently nourished. A studying girl 
requires the very best of food. Now as to 
what food is desirable for a schoolgirl. 
First, the table must be attractive. For 
a large family, | prefer a round table as 
being much more social. Anyone may 
have a round top made to go over a square 
table. I have in mind one that will seat 
twenty-four girls. The tablecloths, two in 
number, two and a half yards wide and five 
yards long, should be of the best of linen. 
The center of the table may be decorated in 
a charming manner. All the fall of the 
year nasturtiums and their long vines may 
trail out from the centerpiece. When the 
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frost has cut off the flowers, then there are 
gay leaves and bright berries. Next fol- 
low the chrysanthemums, and at Thanks- 
giving time such a table will support two 
bushels of autumn fruit—pumpkins, grapes, 
red apples, oranges and bananas, tomatoes 
for bright red and egg plant for the darker 
shades. 

At Christmas a pretty little tree, made 
gay with glistening balls and great 
branches of holly, will add Christmas cheer 
to the festal board. Soon will follow the 
azaleas with their shades of pink and white, 
and now before we know it, come the apple 
tree blossoms and the lilacs. Before the 
girls go home in June a host of lovely 
flowers have helped to make the dining 
table the favorite meeting place. Let the 
china be dainty. The onion pattern of 
Dresden is in good taste and helps to culti- 
vate the artistic side of a girl’s nature; a 
side which for years has been strangely 
neglected. 

For breakfast I do not consider rolls and 
coffee sufficient; there is very little nour- 
ishment in wheat rolls and almost none in 
coffee. First should come the fruit; in the 
fall of the year melons, and later oranges 
and grape fruit. This should be followed 
by some good wheat cereal, not oatmeal, 
with cream. When I say cream I mean the 
genuine article. Next should come meat 
or eggs and potato, or meat and rice with 
good muffins, rolls and butter. No butter 
should be served on any table which is not 
perfectly sweet and good. Poor butter will 
spoil the best of food. If girls drink coffee 
it should be genuine Java and Mocha. A 
girl who has eaten such an appetizing 
breakfast, served at a pretty table, sur- 
rounded with smiling faces, is equipped for 
a good morning’s work. Should any girl 
feel a lack of appetite for breakfast, her 
teacher should see that at eleven o'clock she 
be given a bowl of bread and milk or a cup 
of chicken or mutton broth. An illness 
may be prevented by just such a simple 
remedy. 

When lessons are over, schoolgirls are 
ravenously hungry. Then is when a good 


dinner should be eaten, beginning with 
soup, followed by a well-cooked roast and 
three vegetables, jelly and various sweet- 
meats, salad and cheese, with a good, sweet 
dessert and plenty of it. Such a meal should 
send girls away satisfied and not with a 
craving to munch candy on the sly all the 
afternoon. Young people crave sweets, 
which are not injurious if they can have 
them with their meals. Ii they have plenty 
of them then, I am sure they will not feel 
the craving for them between meals, when 
they are extremely injurious and tend to 
undermine even strong constitutions. A 
boarding school would be wise to employ 
only the best of cooks and use only the 
choicest foods. I would include in the 
menu plenty of good puddings, ice cream, 
various shortcakes, olives, salted almonds. 
candy, jelly, pickled peaches and pears, and 
desserts made with chocolate. There is a 
chocolate age, and I might almost say it is 
the school age. 

The supper should be similar to a lunch, 
not a cold meal, but always something hot 
and appetizing. None of the meals in a 
school should be stereotyped. I can remem- 
ber teaching in a school where we knew 
from day to day exactly what would be the 
menu for that day. I dreaded Saturday, 
for that was the day of boiled mutton and 
caper sauce. I have never eaten it since 
and I hope I shall never be obliged to. A 
plant to bear good fruit and to grow strong 
and tall must be fed with plenty of plant 
food. A horse to have a fine coat and to do 
good work cannot be fed on poor hay. 
Young, growing girls to develop into 
strong, handsome, brainy women must be 
fed like the other living things, on what 
will best nourish their bodies. 

There are not many “Squeers” schools 
left in the country, but some schools are 
so large that the table must necessarily 
become like the hotel table and lose the 
homey, appetizing taste that we all love so 
well. Delicate girls should not be placed 
in these great communities, but seek some 
school which still preserves the home 
atmosphere together with a broader culture. 


Thanksgiving Decoration of Church and Home 


By E. ReExForp 


T may seem, at first 
thought, that the 
material for decora- 
tive schemes of this 
kind is too dull, in 
li A general tone, to pro- 
os duce vivid effects. 
Such, however, is 
not the case, as one will soon find out when 
he sets about collecting material. All kinds 
of fruit can be used, and from the apple, the 
grape, the cranberry, the bittersweet, the 
alder and the mountain ash, we can secure 
exceedingly brilliant color effects; so bril- 
liant, indeed, that the absence of flowers will 
not be noticed. The colors will range 
through many shades of red to vellow, pur- 
ple and white, and by skillfully combining 
these most pleasing effects can be obtained. 
There need be nothing dull about Thanks- 
giving day decorations if we make good 
use of the material at hand. 

Corn, wheat and other grains of similar 
character can be used to outline arches, or 
form a mass of decoration at their apex, 
or in other prominent places where strong 
effects are desirable. The corn should be 
left on its stalk, with the husks torn apart 
to reveal the golden ear within. The wheat, 
rye, or oats, used with the corn, should be 
on long stalks in order to fully bring out 
their beauty. To cut the heads with short 
stalks is to destroy their individuality. Let 
the corn reach out well to each side, when 
used at the top of an arch. Toward the 
middle work in the grains spoken of, and 
for the center use large clusters of orange- 
scarlet mountain ash berries. In order to 
highten the color effect at this point, it 
may be well to use some evergreen. This 
contrasts well with the prevailing tints of 
corn and wheat, and forms a fine back- 


ground against which the clustered fruit 
can display its bright coloring. Groups of 
garden and field products can be arranged 
here and there about the church with artis- 
tic as well as showy effect, if the work of 
decoration is intrusted to the right persons. 

The altar or pulpit can be draped with 
ferns which can be found in woodland ways 
until snow covers them. Among these the 
berries of the bittersweet will show like 
flowers. Long branches of this vine, laden 
with fruit, can be twined along the chancel 
rail, working in, here and there, bits of 
evergreen to relieve the monotony of red 
which would result if the berries alone 
were used. In localities where bittersweet 
is not obtainable. mountain ash berries can 
be used if the large clusters are broken 
apart and scattered lightly along a ground- 
work of ferns or evergreen branches, 
arranged to simulate a vine. Crabapples of 
red and vellow, in groups of three or four, 
a foot or so apart, are effective. 

On large spaces, such as one generally 
finds between windows in most churches, 
panels of evergreen branches can easily be 
arranged, ag ainst which all kinds of fruits 
can be made to show to fine effect, if too 
many are not used at one point. Care must 
be taken to avoid an excess in this direc- 
tion. Fruits lack the lightness and grace 
of flowers, and if we use too many we pro- 
duce a heavy, clumsy effect. What we 
should aim at is harmonious and artistic 
contrast in color effect, and this can be 
satisfactory only when the proper balance 
of color is observed. Bear in mind that 
large quantities of color are not so much 
needed as the judicious arrangement of 
smaller quantities. A little color will go a 
long way if it is properly placed. 

No specific plan of decoration is out- 
lined in this paper, because the writer has 
found that it is alwavs more satisfactory to 
leave the matter in the hands of the com- 
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mittee on decoration. This committee, if 
composed, as it always should be, of per- 
sons having good taste and a keen eye for 
color effects, will generally succeed in 
evolving something more pleasing than it 
would be likely to get by following any 
plan that might be outlined for it by a 
person not familiar with the building they 
must decorate. Avoid the too common 
mistake of overloading everything, also of 
disposing of your material in formal lines, 
and you need not fear failure. Do not be 
afraid to venture out of beaten paths. 
Originate, experiment, and strive for some- 
thing new and novel. But remember that 
simplicity is always at the foundation of 
truly artistic results. Elaboration and 
simplicity seldom go hand in hand. Most 
committees on decoration who fail to sat- 
isfy themselves and the congregation, do so 
because they attempt more than they can 
carry out. They are too ambitious. Better 
be satisfied with a little, well done, than a 
good deal poorly. 


The Thanksgiving dinner table may be 
made to glow with color and brilliancy by 
the combined use of flowers and fruits. I 
would give the flowers the place of honor 
in the center of the table. I wouid use 
them in a vase tall enough to lift them into 
the prominence they deserve. For this 
purpose we have no more satisfactory 
flower than the chrysanthemum. It is essen- 
tially a Thanksgiving flower, coming, as it 
does, at a time when we have few other 


flowers, and having about it the spirit of. 


the season, born of frosty weather and good 
cheer. T would flank this centerpiece with 
great bowls of fruit——red, and rosy, and 
goldenly-russet apples, purple grapes and 
swart-cheeked pears, with some of their 
own foliage showing here and _ there 
between them. It may have lost its sum- 
mer color, but it will not have lost its 
beauty. The “sere and yellow leaf” will 
form a delightful contrast with the ruddy 
fruit that grew alongside it on the orchard 
bough. 


A Grand Field for Women 


RS EMMA P. EWING called the 

attention of the Woman’s club in 
Chautauqua the past summer to the fact 
that in factory and shop, the field of labor 
for women is overcrowded, so much so, that 
for the slightest offense an employer can 
safely dismiss an employee, knowing that 
her place will be filled. “But,” Mrs Ewing 
continued, “there is one department of 
labor, almost exclusively controlled by 
women, which is never overcrowded. And 
for labor in this field twice the wages are 
paid that are in many cases paid in the 
factory and shop. This field of labor is the 
American home.” 

In 1898 the school for housekeeping was 
started in Boston by the Woman's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. In this school, 
“the employee’s side of the problem, no 
less than the employer’s, may be worked 
out.” It is “an experiment station half way 
between the struggle for existence of the 
industrial worker and the discomfort and 
social ostracism of the domestic worker; a 
bridge which shall some day stretch from 
the congested field of labor in factory and 


shop to a field of labor which ethics, edu- 
cation and science shall have made hon- 
orable and attractive.” 

About the same time that the Boston 
school was organized, the Model Home 
School of Household Economics was 
opened in Marietta, Ohio, affiliated with 
Marietta college. This school offers 
thorough instruction in all branches of 
domestic science. The normal course of 
two years graduates teachers of domestic 
science; while special courses are arranged 
for the benefit of actual and prospective 
home makers. In this school all specifi- 
cally scientific instruction is given at the 
college by its regular professors. All prac- 
tical instruction is given by skilled teachers 
in the Model Home. In the prospectus of 
this school the household employee 1s 
ignored; but there is a motto so conspicu- 
ously placed that the “sweet girl graduate” 
“may read as she runs” these words: “No 
nobler ambition can inspire any woman 
than the ambition to make a_ pleasant, 
healthful, happy home.” Speed the day 
when domestic service receives its due. 


Good Househeéping Babies W 


Co-operating with the ‘Teacher 


By Isaset. Gorpon Curtis 


T is doubtful if parents have a realizing 
sense of how largely they might aid a 
teacher with the education and upbringing 
of their boys and girls. The first necessity is 
acquaintance. In the country, in villages 
and in small towns, where a teacher enters 
largely into the social life of a community, 
there is the friendship and close interest 
which helps. In the cities, with their 
stretches of distance and busy life, boys and 
girls go to kindergarten, grow up and grad- 
uate without a parent ever having looked 
into the face of her child’s teacher. Speak 
to the teacher herself as I did the other day 
of the aid such a friendship is in her work 
and she will tell you it can hardly be 
measured. 

The woman who discussed the question 
was a kindergartner and a mother, with 
boys and girls growing up around her and 
yet a plentitude of the mother-love to spare 
for the iittle ones given to her care. Such 
a woman makes the ideal teacher all teach- 
ers ought to be, for no man or woman has 
a right to teach who has left childhood so 
far behind that the understanding of its 
joys and sorrows is forgotten. 

“From the very first day of a child’s 
school life,” says this teacher, “the mother 
ought to understand and sympathize and 
help with its work. An occasional visit to 
school on festival days is not enough, 
for she herself needs teaching. In some 
cities each kindergarten has its weekly 
afternoon for a mothers’ meeting. That is 


an ideal plan. The little ones delight in it 
and the mother goes home with a_ better 
realization of the growing intelligence and 
needs of her child. A tiny four-yvears-old 
can carry home a fragment of a song or a 
story, or it may try to explain some of 
the tiny tasks it learns at kindergarten, but 
it can seldom make itself thoroughly under- 
stood. Let the mother make herself famil- 
iar with the work of the kindergarten and 
the thought which underlies all the effort, 
and she will find it a wonderful aid in the 
home life of her child. 

“The kindergarten, to the visitor who 
sees only the surface part of things, may 
seem like a happy playhouse with its blocks 
and colored paper and paints and toys, but 
behind all of the child play are the teach- 
ings of unity—of love, of gentleness and 
care for helpless creatures, of unselfishness 
and kindness; all the thoughts a mother 
would instill into her little one’s heart. Few 
mothers have trained themselves for the 
bringing up of a child; a kindergartner has 
trained herself. The mother love brings an 
understanding of child nature; the kinder- 
gartner supplements that understanding by 
the study of a multitude of children. There 
is no mother, let her be ever so tender and 
loving, who cannot learn something in a 
kindergarten that will help in child- 
training.” 

These mothers’ meetings do more than 
that in aiding a teacher. The barriers raised 
by wealth and position have no place in a 
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kindergarten. The little child who comes 
from the most poverty-stricken home very 
quickly realizes that if he is clean, prompt, 
good and gentle to his playmates and dumb 
creatures, he is just as sure of his teachers’ 
love and trust as if his home were a man- 
sion. The kindergarten gathers together 
in one circle the children of the rich and 
poor, and when one can break down the 
barriers between the mothers as it does 
between the children, one is aiding not only 
the school and the home, but the world. A 
teacher often wishes that with other school 
appropriation there might be something for 
a “social fund,” the drinking of a cup of tea, 
or partaking of ices. In such a case eating 
and drinking together is only a symbol, 
and yet it aids in drawing together the rich 
and the poor at a mothers’ meeting. 
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well under the school roof. Let them meet 
in the home, around the tea table, in that 
sweet part of the day which Longfellow 
calls “the children’s hour.” At these 
moments the teacher will see in her incor- 
rigible boy or dull girl a certain nobility and 
charm or a gleam of talent which lie hidden 
during study hours. A child will have a 
new incentive to study in pleasing a teacher 
who is “mother’s friend,” and the teacher 
herself will take greater pains with the boy 
or girl from a friendly home. 

In the matter of study hours at home, 
parents may help the teacher vastly. The 
tendency in our public schools is to give the 
pupils certain work to be done at home, and 
in thousands of cases this is accomplished 
in the most haphazard fashion, during odd 
moments between play and supper time or 


A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE IN A KINDERGARTEN, IN THE MIDST OF A GAME 


Outside the schoolroom hospitality there 
is a hospitality of the home which all 
parents ought to extend to the teachers of 
their children. The most devoted teacher 
cannot come to know her boys and girls 


so close to bed time that tired little heads 
go nodding to sleep over the open book. 
In one ideal home I know, the study 
hour is as fixed as any of the daily meals. 
There is a great household of boys and 
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girls; the sort of household we call to-day 
“an old-iashioned iamily,”” one that stands 
like steps of a stair against the wall. From 
four o'clock to six is playtime, and the 
mother sets aside these two hours for the 
children. In the summer there are rambles 
in the woods near the house, building of 
bird houses, delightful botanizing, gather- 
ing of flowers and breathless peeps into the 
wild things’ nests. In autumn days there 
are nutting expeditions and in stormy 
weather a romp in the great attic playhouse 
or delightful hours with a book that thrills 
youthful hearts. Always from four to six 
the babies are deputed to the nurse and 
visitors cannot intrude, for the boys and 
girls claim the time as their own. After 
tea, around the library lamp, comes the 
study hour, when father or mother, some- 
times both, help to unravel hard problems, 
make history and geography a delight and 
even “examples” something not to be 
dreaded. Every Saturday evening for tea 
one of the children’s teachers is an eagerly 
welcomed guest. Then games take the 
place of lessons and bedtime comes all too 
soon. No wonder that school seems a 
delight to these boys and girls as well as to 
their teacher. 

Last spring into this home came a 
whooping cough epidemic, and the chil- 
dren were shut out from school. Two of 


the elder boys, who were working hard to 
pass an examination, felt the disappoint- 
ment of leaving their classes more than 
they did the cough. The mother came to 
the rescue. Every day she represented her 
boys at school. She went back twenty 
years and took up arithmetic again, history, 
geography, science and grammar, and was 
the most faithful pupil in the schoolroom. 
In the aiternoon she turned teacher and 
the boys studied the lessons of the day in 
delight over the novelty of the scheme. The 
whooping cough fled before examination 
day came and instead of missing an exam- 
ination the pro tem teacher had done her 
work so well that the young. students 
skipped a grade, as well as making the 
highest percentage in the class. 

Such an incident as this is a lesson and 
an incentive to the parent who pleads that 
since her school days methods have 
so changed she cannot understand what her 
child is studying. That is true enough, still 
if she has a good education for the founda- 
tion and love as an incentive, a mother will 
not find it a formidable task to walk step 
by step with her children in their studies. 
A mother’s help and interest in her child's 
lessons do much: aid the teacher, stimu- 
late the child to study and add a new link 
of love in the household. Is not all this 
worth while? 


Three Suggestions for Children’s Parties 


By Ettye Howe GLover. 


ZOOLOGICAL party is a novelty 

which cannot fail to please. Arrange 
chairs, one for each guest, in a semi-circle 
around a large blackboard. If twenty chil- 
dren are present give each a card with a 
number on it, numbering the cards from one 
to twenty, and a tiny pencil attached to it 
with ribbon. The name of the child is 
written on the back of the card. Pass 
around slips of paper folded, and have each 
one promise not to tell what is written on 
their slip. The one in charge will then 
call a number, and each child must look to 
see what number is on the slip received. 
For instance, if number two is called, the 
one holding slip number two will get up 


and draw on the board the picture of the 
animal the slip names, the others puttir 2, 
down on their cards opposite the number 
called the animal thev think it is. After 
twenty animals have been drawn and 
guessed, the correct list is read, the children 
marking their cards with the ones they 
have correct. The boy or girl who guesses 
right the greatest number will receive a 
prize. The one guessing correctly the least 
must also receive a prize for consolation. 
A Noah’s ark would be appropriate or a 
toy donkey. 

A Mother Goose party is by far the pret- 
tiest of all fancy dress parties for children. 
The little hostess should be dressed as 
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Mother Goose, or if a boy is giving the 
party he should represent Old King Cole. 
Every child knows the quaint old jingles, 
and so far as possible the mothers should 
let the children choose the characters they 
are to represent. When all have arrived, 
a grand march is formed and each child 
repeats the rhyme corresponding with the 
character taken as he or she pays the 
compliments of the season to the host or 
hostess. 

When refreshments are served little Jack 
Horner must be asked to preside over his 
famous pie, which is made as follows: Take 
the largest tin pan procurable or a small 
wooden tub. Fill with fine sawdust and 
tiny souvenirs for each child, wrapped in 
tissue paper, tied with ribbon, with one long 
end placed in the “pie pan.” Over the 
top stretch two thicknesses of tissue paper; 
paste around the edge; first draw the rib- 
bons through the top of the paper with a 
steel crochet hook,so they will all lie on top. 
Cover the top with crinkled fringes of tissue 
paper, so it will look prettv. At a given 
signal each child is to take hold of a ribbon, 
and all together they will sing “Little Jack 
Horner.” etc. When the line “pulled out 
a plum” comes, the ribbons are pulled and 
each child is wild with excitement at the 
forthcoming “plum.” 

These “plums” may be purchased for 


five or ten cents apiece, or at more expense 
if the hostess’s purse permits, but the trifles 
please the children just as well as some- 
thing more expensive. Tarts, supposed to 
be made by the “queen of hearts,” are 
another feature of the refreshment table. 

An Uncle Remus party consists of having 
a good reader recite or read selections from 
Joel Chandler Harris’s pretty stories. The 
children all love “Brer Rabbit” and the 
“tar baby,” and they will listen intently to a 
clever narrator. After the stories, a vote 
should be taken as to the most popular 
tale. It will be surprising to listen to the 
opinions expressed. 

After this, some lively games will be in 
order, such as blind man’s buff, played this 
way: Seat the plavers in a circle, giving 
each a number, the blind man being in the 
center. Two numbers are called, and the 
players change their seats as rapidly but 
quietly as possible. During the change 
the blind man endeavors to catch one; if 
successful, the prisoner is blinded and the 
game proceeds. A peanut hunt never fails 
to please. Give each child a little poper 
bag and tell them there are peanuts hidden 
in a certain room, the child finding the most 
in a given time, sav ten minutes. to receive 
some little prize. The scramble that ensues 
must be seen to be appreciated. Each child 
keeps all the nuts found. 


The Inner Sanctuary 


By MarGaret CABLE 


My heart is like a quiet cloister where 
The days are filled with singing, and in prayer 
Hushed voices, chanting, echo on the air. 


Within the deep recesses of these walls 
Dwell my veiled hopes whose low-voiced praise soft falls; 
And dark-cowled fears, too, pace along the halls. 


And at the far end of a curtained room 
An altar’s taper softly lights the gloom, 
And incense sheds abroad its sweet perfume. 


Here all the air is filled with thoughts of thee, 
And on the altar burns thy love for me, 
And songs, prayer-winged, rise continually. 


And every day I kneel in fervent prayer 
To fill with praise the incense-laden air 
And ask that God may keep thee always there. 
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A pair of slippers worn, you know, 

By grandmamma in the long ago; 
Fashioned from satin of ivory hue, 

Just the size of a fairy’s shoe, 

Silver buckles, rosettes and all, 

Worn for the first at her birthnight ball. 


Somebody thought her sweet and fair, 
Somebody praised her golden hair. 
Straight into somebody's heart danced she 
While the violins tinkled so merrily. 

In her dainty slippers and gown of white 
Grandpapa found his bride that night. 


Long are the years that have passed away, 
3ut hearts of love keep their youth for aye. 
Grandmamma’s golden hair is white, 
Sut her smile is as sweet as it was the night 
She danced, the queen of the maidens all, 
With grandpapa at her birthnight ball. 


L. M. Montgomery 
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Gardening 


By Pror S. T. MAyNarb, MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


LANTS and flowers are often an impor- 
tant source of inspiration to the tired 
workers in home or shop. Cut flowers from 
the florist are expensive, and only the more 
well-to-do can afford to have them, except 
at rare intervals, while a few well-grown 
window plants may be made to supply these 
ornaments for months together. 

Neither plants nor people can reach their 
best development in a dry or impure atmos- 
phere, such as we find in our closely-built 
dwelling houses, offices, factories or school- 
houses, but if a considerable number of 
vigorously growing plants are kept in these 
places the air is rendered more moist by 
the evaporation from the soil and the leaves, 
the necessity of placing pans of water in the 
furnace, registers or on the radiators is 
removed, and the carbonic dioxide devel- 
oped by combustion and from the lungs 
of the occupants is decomposed by the 
plants, the carbon taken into their circula- 
tion to build tip their own structures, while 
the oxygen is thrown off to purify the 
atmosphere for the better support of human 
life. 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate views of win- 
dow decorations,—a hall and a sitting room, 
from photographs taken in the home of the 
author. In this article it is the object, first, 
to discuss some of the general principles 
of plant growth in the house, and then to 
give detailed instruction as to the special 
care required by each variety or group. 

There are many plants that may be grown 
under a variety of conditions, but many do 
not succeed unless they have special condi- 
tions. Thus the begonia, coleus, rose. 
heliotrope, ete, require a temperature of 
from 50 degrees at night to 70 degrees in 
the daytime, and an abundance of sunlight. 
The pansy and violet cannot be grown 
except in a cool, airy hall or room with 
little or no sun. The verbena, geranium, 
carnation, chrysanthemum, etc, require a 


temperature of about an average of 40 
degrees at night and 60 degrees by day. 
‘The temperature of the room at night must 
be from 10 to 20 degrees cooler than 
that of the daytime for the best growth of 
any plants. With an even temperature, day 
and night, all plants soon become 
unhealthy. 

Most plants require sunshine for their 
best growth, but ferns, palms, rubber plants, 
cyperus, or umbrella sedge, English ivies, 
etc, succeed without sunshine, a north win- 
dow or hallway being suited to their 
growth. 


Hall Window—Figure 1 


The amount of water required for the 
most successful growth depends upon, first, 
the dryness of the atmosphere; second, the 
size of the pot in which they are growing; 
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Sitting Room Window—Figure 2 


and third, vigor of growth of the plant. A 
plant at rest should have only enough water 
to slightly moisten the soil from top to bot- 
tom. A rapidly growing plant should be 
watered liberally, especially if in small, por- 
ous pots. All of the soil in the pot should 
be wet, and there should be such drainage 
that all surplus water will drain out very 
soon after the application. After watering, 
the soil should become dry nearly to the 
wilting point of the plant before more 
water is given, when it should be applied 
again until the water runs through. A little 
practice will enable one to judge whether 
a plant needs water or not. This may be 
determined by looking at or feeling of the 
sides of the pot, by rapping the pot with 
the knuckles, or by turning the ball of soil 
out into the hand. Liquid manure made 
by immersing stable manure in water or 
dissolving chemicals in water is oiten 


-required when the plants are not making the 


desired growth. 

The failures of most people who grow 
heuse plants are largely due to the poor 
quality of the soil they use, though in some 
cases plants are killed by kindness,—too 
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much plant food or too much water. A 
good basis for soil for all plants is rotted 
turf from a rich pasture or mowing lot or 
from corners of walls or fences, where 
leaves and grass roots have accumulated, 
with about one-third well-rotted, rich 
manure. For plants that require a light soil 
sand is added, while for those requiring a 
heavy soil, clay may be added in the desired 
amount. 

The common, unglazed earthen pot is the 
best for the growth of plants, though not 
very ornamental, because the water and air 
can pass through the sides. These pots 
may be made more ornamental by standing 
in jardinieres or by making a cover of tissue 
paper to be tied around them. The latter 
method is neat and very cheap, a paper 
wrapper often lasting several weeks. The 
smaller the size of the pot the more freely 
will the plant bloom, provided the soil is 
not allowed to become dry too frequently or 
remain dry very long. In a dry atmos- 
phere it may be necessary to water twice 
cach day, where pots of small size are used. 

To prevent water from injuring carpets, 
walls or floors in wetting the plants, the 
window tray or shelf, about one to two 
inches deep and lined with zinc, is very ser- 
viceable. This may be fastened in upon 
the windowsill or be supported by legs, as 
in Figure 1. If one has a large, sunny 
window and a rather dry atmosphere, a 
window box lined with zine containing 
about five or six inches of soil will be found 
very satisfactory, but great care must be 
taken that the soil is not over wet, in which 
case it soon becomes sour and plants fail 
to grow. If neither the window tray nor 
box is used, all pots should be placed it 
saucers or plates to catch any overflow in 
watering. 


~ 


Figures 3 and 4 


Plants for the house may be obtained 
from the local florist or dealer, they may 
be taken up from the open ground where 
they have been summered or they may be 
rooted from cuttings or slips. Small 
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plants from the florists are sold at low prices 
and are perhaps the best and most easily 
prepared ior winter blooming. If taken 
from the ground they must be carefully 
taken up, with as much root as possible, 
the top cut back to give proper shape and 
to reduce the evaporating surface. They 
must be carefully potted in moderately rich 
soil well pressed about the roots and the 
soil settled in place by a thorough watering. 
They should then be set in a cool shed or 
cellar for a few days, until the new root 
system has begun to develop, when they 
may be gradually brought to the light and 
exposed to sunshine. Cuttings of most of 
the common house plants may be taken 
off at any time before frosts or very cold 
weather, but root more readily when grow- 
ing rapidly. At the present time most out- 
door cuttings have become rather hard to 
root readily, but cuttings may be made from 
the plants already in the house. 

One of the best methods of rooting cut- 
tings is the saucer method (Figure 3), rec- 
ommended a quarter of a century ago by 
the late Peter Ifenderson. For this pur- 
pose a deep saucer or soup plate is filled 
half full of clean sand. Into this is poured 
water until it stands on the surface about 
one-fourth to one-half inch deep. The cut- 
tings or slips are placed around the edge 
close together and the saucer or plate is set 
in the full sunlight during the daytime and 


in a warm place at night. The night tem- 
perature, however, should not be as high 
as that of the daytime. Water should be 
kept standing at all times on the surface, 
so that the cuttings will not wilt. 

Among the plants that may be easily pre- 
pared for home decoration are the hya- 
cinths, tulips, crocuses, narcissus, etc. For 
a succession of blooms the bulbs should be 
obtained early in the season and be potted 
in moderately rich, fibrous soil, covering 
about three-quarters of the bulb, as in Fig- 
ure 4. The soil should then be firmly settled 
by a thorough watering and the pots be 
set away in some dark, warm corner of a 
closet or cellar and be covered with an 
inverted box, or better with moist soil or 
coal ashes. The soil should be kept moder- 
ately moist, water being applied if it 
becomes too dry. They should be examined 
from time to time and when the pots are 
found full of clean, white roots they may 
be brought to the light and will produce 
large, fine flowers. If brought out before 
a good root system is developed, the blooms 
will be of small size and poorly formed. 

In succeeding articles the treatment of 
house plants will be discussed, dealing with 
insects injurious to house plants and their 
destruction; plants for warm, sunny rooms; 
plants for cool, sunny rooms; plants for 
warm, shady rooms; plants for cool, shady 
rooms; climbing vines; basket plants. 


Plants for Christmas Gifts 


By Barsara BREEZE 


HY reserve pot 
plants wholly as 
Easter gifts? At the 
bleak Christmas 
time a _ growing 
thing, all greenery 
and blossom, comes 
as a token of the 

distant spring. There are a score of bulbs 

which the woman with an aptitude for win- 
dow gardening may be rearing now in read- 
iness for Christmas. With bulbs she ought 
to have ready success, for most of them 


call for little experience; sunshine and water 
are their chief wants. The Chinese sacred 
lily stands first in any list you can make as 
a bulb which can be brought into perfection 
of bloom in four or six weeks. The bulbs 
can be bought for $1.15 a dozen, and a 
dozen will make gifts for as many friends. 
At the glass counters in a department 
store can be found pretty receptacles for 
bulb growing. The Chinese lily thrives 
best when it sends its rootlets groping 
around a handful of pebbles in a shallow 
dish. It may be grown in earth, but it is 
much more picturesque and interesting 
when springing from a watery, rocky bed. 
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The crystal finger bowls in green, amber, 
blue and crimson that sell for ten cents 
are ideal dishes for growing Chinese lilies. 
They hold only one bulb, still one bulb 
makes a splendid mass of bloom. Do not 
start these until Nov 25. In a month they 
are ready to burst into blossom, and a plant 
with a profusion of buds is a gift which will 
give pleasure for several weeks instead of 
a few days, which would be the lifetime of 
stems laden with fragrant, full-blown blos- 
soms. With every gift you rear in your 
window garden, plan for a profusion of 
buds and a few wide-opened blossoms. 

Among the smaller bulbs which if 
planted immediately will be ready to burst 
into bloom about Christmas are the grace- 
ful snowdrop, the pretty blue scilla, crocus, 
lachenalia, lily of the valley, oxalis, cycla- 
men, achimenes, Duc Van Thol tulip, 
narcissus and Roman hyacinth. Among 
what florists name the water collection of 
hyacinths a half-dozen varieties are to be 
found which will come in bud early enough 
for Christmas giving. 

There are hundreds of plants that can be 
bought in a greenhouse now very cheap. 
With two months’ careful nursing they will 
develop into a potful of bloom which at 


Christmas time would cost six times the 
original price. First among these | would 
suggest the rubber plant as one of the fast- 
est of growers and the handsomest of the 
decorative green things one can set about 
a piazza or parlor. A rubber plant eight or 
ten inches high can be bought for thirty 
cents; in two months it will have stretched 
to nearly half that number of inches and 
have grown four or five new leaves. Palms 
and ferns of many kinds may be bought 
now at less than half the price they will 
bring six weeks hence. For any sum 
between ten and twenty-five cents the three- 
inch pots may be purchased, which hold 
winter-blooming plants. The tiny five-cent 
seedlings of mignonette, heliotrope and 
sweet alyssum will give promise of fragrant 
blooms in less than six weeks, while among 
the ten and fifteen-cent varieties you can 
find the delicate baby primrose, carnations, 
begonias, gloxinias, callas, umbrella plants, 
crotons, fuchsias, geraniums, the otaheite 
orange and violets. With these as with 
the bulbs there is the pleasure for weeks 
of watching the growing and budding as 
well as the pleasure that lies in the future 
of giving. And plants often prove peculiar- 
ly acceptable gifts. 


Nerves in the Nursery 


By Mary Murkitano HALEY 


HE child of the nervous mother inherits 
the temperament, intensified by unfa- 
vorable pre-natal influences, in many cases. 
One doctor has remarked that every baby 
is a chronic invalid for the first three 
months of its life. Without taking so 
extreme a view, it is easy to believe that 
many a baby begins life with every circum- 
stance favorable for the speedy development 
of nerve disease. What does the nervous 
mother ask herself in moments when nerves 
are strained by pain or overexcitement of 
any kind? “Rest!” she chiefly demands. 
“Leave me! Let me have quiet, darkness, 
freedom from all effort.” 
We accord the nervous baby exactly op- 
posite treatment. We answer as if it entreat- 


-ed, “Rock me! Toss me! Shake rattles at 


me! Sing to me, shout, jump at me! Show 


me a light, anything to keep me awake and 
excited!” Tradition takes a strong hold in 
the nursery. It is voted cruel indifference 
“to let a baby ery.” The very mother who 
best recognizes the value of “a good cry” 
in calming her own overwrought feelings, 
can least make up her mind to allow the 
same relaxation to the baby for whose 
nervous condition she is probably entirely 
to blame. 

The tiny baby’s fretfulness is, as a rule, 
purely physical, and especially dependent 
on overexcited nerves. Any mother who 
will allow her baby to grow for at least six 
months of its life in a restful atmosphere, 
absolutely unstimulated beyond its natural 
pace of development, will have food for 
thought in comparing her results with those 
of the more common training. 
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Thanksgiving at the White House 


By L. A. Coo.ince 


HANKSGIVING at the White House 
is one of the days that emphasize the 
home liie of the American president, and 
show how close to the people the chief 
executive is. It is an occasion when with- 
out pretense the domestic character of the 
family in the executive mansion comes into 
evidence, for Thanksgiving at the White 
House is very much the same as Thanks- 
giving in every other Christian home in the 
land. From the time that the old New 
England feast became a national festival, 
every president has observed it simply and 
quietly in his own family circle. None of 
them has undertaken any elaborate dis- 
play, and no one of them has ever thought 
of such a thing. 

The president’s family have their turkey, 
their cranberry sauce, their plum pudding 
and mince pie just the same as every other 
well-ordered family. French dishes have 
no place on the table. There is simply an 
abundance of comfort and good cheer. 

The White House turkey is a monster of 
its kind. Every year, almost time out of 
mind, on the Wednesday before the last 
Thursday in November a big box has 
arrived at the executive mansion from 
Westerly, Rhode Island, which being 
apened has disclosed a glorious specimen 
of the American national bird. The best 
turkeys in the world are born and bred at 
Westerly, and the best of all these finds its 
way, year after year, to the president’s table. 
They are fitted for their high destiny on 
the farm of Horace Vose, who began away 
back in Grant’s administration to do this 
service for the first American citizen, and 
who ever since has made his cheerful con- 
tribution to the White House table. The 
education of a White House turkey is not 
left to chance. Its flesh is sweetened from 
earliest infancy with the choicest articles 
of turkey diet. Grasshoppers and chestnuts 
are fed to it, and it comes to the president’s 
plate richly flavored and appetizing. 


There is a chef at the White House, but 
when it comes to roasting the Thanksgiving 
turkey his services are not brought into 
play. This responsibility rests on the two 
old colored women whose privilege it is to 
do the president’s cooking, and there is 
nothing known to the art of Thanksgiving 
cookery that is left undone. 

President McKinley, like most of his pre- 
decessors, makes Thanksgiving peculiarly 
a day at home. The White House is closed 
for business. Visitors are excluded, and for 
once there is a break in the almost never 
ending stream of political callers. The staff 
of clerks is dismissed for the day, and the 
president’s family are left alone in the great 
mansion, except for those who may be 
invited in to enjoy their hospitality. Ever 
since they came to Washington, the presi- 
dent and Mrs McKinley have entertained 
at Thanksgiving dinner some members of 
their own family. The president’s brother 
is always there, and usually there are a few 
others; for the McKinleys rarely fail to have 
guests at the White House board. 

In the morning the president and the 
guests of the house go to church and listen 
to a Thanksgiving sermon. Mrs McKinley 
rarely accompanies them, for she is not 
physically equal to the task. But the pres- 
ident is so regular in his attendance that 
the pastor of the Metropolitan Methodist 
church always expects to see him in the 
president’s pew. After church there is a 
light lunch, and the rest of the afternoon 
is passed cheerfully and sociably in the 
White House library, where the family chat 
goes on, for one day in the year, at least, 
as if there were no such thing as the cares 
of state. It is on occasions like these that 
the president’s devotion to Mrs McKinley 
shines out. She is the center of the White 
House circle, and every thought and 
action are marked by consideration for 
her comfort; the nation has _ learned 
this fact. 
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At seven o'clock they all go in to dinner, 
—not in the great state dining room where 
ambassadors, senators, supreme court 
justices and cabinet ministers are enter- 
tained, but in the cozy private dining room, 
where the family group can cluster about 
the table with all the familiarity and com- 
fort that ought to characterize an old-fash- 
ioned Thanksgiving dinner. There is no 
fuss or feathers. Everything is as simple 
and as lacking in pomp as it would be in 
the little frame house the McKinleys occu- 
pied at Canton before he was elected presi- 
dent. The dinner lasts for two hours, and 
after it the family return to the library or 
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the president’s office for a time, while he 
indulges in his never-failing cigar. 

This is Thanksgiving day with the Mc- 
Kinleys. It was much the same with the 
Clevelands and the Harrisons. President 
Arthur was a single man, and a good liver, 
and his Thanksgiving dinners were some- 
what more elaborate affairs. There is a 
tradition among the older employees of the 
White House that away back in the days 
of President Hayes all the members of the 
clerical force with their wives and children 
were asked to join the president's family 
at dinner. Those were glorious times. All 
through the afternoon the children romped 
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the drawing room, where they are very like- 
ly to be joined later by some the president’s 
intimates,—Adjutant-General Corbin, Con- 
troller Dawes, or perhaps a cabinet minis- 
ter or two with their wives. On past 
Thanksgivings the president has had with 
him one of his favorite nieces, Miss Mabel 
McKinley, who has charmed the family 
group with bird-like songs. The president 
and the other men are very apt to retire to 
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and played in the White House rooms, and 
everybody sat at dinner till far into the 
evening, the president and Mrs Hayes 
entering joyfully into the spirit of the day. 
It would hardly be feasible now for a pres- 
ident to repeat this experiment in hospital- 
ity, for the White House force of clerks is 
more than quadrupled. They form a smal! 
department by themselves. A busy place 
is the White House. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


WAS hanging out the wash one morn- 

ing, when I came round to the back 
door and found the steps cluttered up with 
the most ridiculous looking mess of stuff 
I ever laid eyes on. An old darky express- 
man stood knocking at the door. At first 
I couldn't imagine what the truck was; 
then I caught sight of “Aladdin oven” on a 
queer-looking black box, and it dawned on 
me that my husband, who had been reading 
up for weeks on his new hobby, hygienic 
cookery, was carrying out his threat that 
he’d make me quit cooking on the old stove 
and try this new-fangled arrangement. 

When he came home at night he pre- 
sented me with a new cook book called 
“The Science of Nutrition,” and he 
grumbled at the lamb because it had been 
roasted instead of done to death in a slow 
stove. 

If Mr Edward Atkinson had not put his 
name on the outside of his cook book I 
should have known a man wrote it. Once 
I helped edit a cook book our church got 
out, and if any of the women had handed 
in copy such as this man with an LL D 
and Ph D after his name gave to his pub- 
lishers, I’d have started a fire in the fur- 
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STATION 


A Week with the Aladdin 
Oven 


By MarGaArEet BALLou 


nace with it. I’ve heard my grandfather 
tell of calves that would run around the 
barn ten times before he could get them in 
at the door; that’s about the way this cook 
book does. I read twenty-six pages before 
I got it through my head what the author 
was driving at. When aman writes a cook 
book, he tells about protein, fats, carbohy- 
drates and dextrine. A woman gets down 
to plain language, to a tablespoonful of this 
and a cup of that, how to beat and stir and 
chop, or how long to bake or simmer. 
Details of this sort are wearisome to the 
masculine mind, I suppose, so a man leaves 
them out, or else he thinks a woman has 
such a fund of common sense that she needs 
no directions. 

Take a flighty thing, just out of cooking 
school, and set her to cooking with Edward 
Atkinson’s “Science of Nutrition” as a 
guide; what sort of cream sauce would she 
turn out with this as instruction: “One 
tablespoonful of flour and one of butter, one 
pint of milk.” Mrs Ewing or Mrs Lincoln 
would have told you to heat the milk, put 
the butter in a saucepan and stir it till it 
bubbled, then add the flour and mix into a 
paste. Pour on the milk, stir till it thick- 
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ened and add salt and pepper. These are 
the little superfluities a man despises when 
he writes a cook book. 

At times the book grows enigmatical. 
Here are two recipes: One is called pork 
smothered in apples. “Cut all the fat off the 
pork chops and lay in a braising dish; take 
one and one-half cups of meat stock and 
thicken with a tablespoonful of browned 
flour and a small piece of butter. Cover 
and cook one and one-half hours.” The 
other, entitled “salt fish,” says anyone fond 
of this dish may prepare it in the best way 
by moderate cooking in a dish with a little 
water added, preparing the pork scraps in 
the same way as trying out the fat of the 
pork for making chowder. Cook the beets 
thoroughly. 

The apples and beets in these dishes must 
be like mock duck—there isn’t any duck in 
it. The gentleman talks of basting with 
flour and salt. He cooks beefsteak in the 
oven for half an hour; he puts raw aspara- 
gus on toast and leaves it in the oven for 
two hours; he bakes gingerbread for one 
and a quarter hours, and bread for four 
hours; he cooks oatmeal in a slow oven all 
night. Griddlecakes get twenty minutes 
each, and he puts butter and bread crumbs 
on roast beef “to give it an aesthetic appear- 
ance.” Here are a few gems from his cook 


book: 


Browning Halibut and Cusk a la Creme 


Having prepared the fish in the usual way, well seasoned, 
with sauce, wholly omitting the customary boiling b 
which the fine flavor of the fish is commonly destroyed, 
cook the fish a sufficient time according to the quantity. 
About half ar hour before serving, beat the white of an 
cag into a froth and spread it over the fish. The result 
will please the critical eye and it will not hurt the fish. 


Minced Gander on Toast 


Order the toughest old gander than can be found 
in the market. Prepare him in the usual way; 
stuff with onion stuffing or with prunes and chest- 
nuts. Place in a large vessel with a moderate amount 
of water, the vessel being covered; place in the 
oven; light the lamp at about half power and simmer 
slowly all night; test with a fork in the morning and if 
not tender, add a little more water if needed and simmer 
all day. In about eighteen hours the work will be done. 
The meat will then be so tender that it cannot be carved; 
mince and serve on toast with plenty of gravy, of which 
there will be an abundance. 


I read the cook book three times, then at 
8 o’clock one morning I went to work. I 
set up the Aladdin oven in a corner of the 
kitchen, filled the lamp, trimmed the wick, 
put on the metal chimney, lit the big 
Rochester burner, set the lamp in under 
the hole in the lower part of the stove, shut 
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The Aladdin Arrives, Lamp, Oil Can and All 


the oven door tight, then waited for results. 
In an hour’s time the oven was about the 
temperature of the hottest room in a Tur- 
kish bath. I felt encouraged. I had 
received Turkish baths and I knew how the 
oven would cook. The day before I had 
gone marketing. The butcher stared at me, 
grew deathly white and dropped his cleaver, 
when I asked for a piece of the toughest 
and cheapest meat in the store. 

“Dog meat, ma’am?” he inquired, as he 
began to recover his florid color. 

“No. I want it for a beef roll to cook in 
the Aladdin oven.” Then I explained to 
him about Edward Atkinson and his oven. 
He didn’t understand, but he shook his 
head as he did up my purchase, seven 
pounds of shin at six cents a pound. I 
was willing to follow Edward Atkinson’s 
directions about feeding my family for one 
week at eighty-eight cents a head in all 
details but oleomargarine and eggs at 
eighteen cents a dozen, these I would not 
allow in my house. 

Into the hot oven that morning I put a 
yellow stone crock containing one cup of 
split peas and three pints of cold water that 
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was designed for pea soup. Then I fixed 
the beef roll according to directions in “The 
Science of Nutrition.” It was rolled up 
with a stuffing of sausage meat and bread 
crumbs inside, and flavored with onion, 
Worcestershire sauce and tomato catsup. 
I poured a pint of water over it and covered 
it tight. Into a small brown crock I put the 
rice, milk and raisins for a poor man’s pud- 
ding. I set a pan of apples in to bake, and 
a dish of sliced raw potatoes with milk 
poured over them. 

My husband appeared at noon, hungry, 
eager, anxious and radiant. I had the table 
set with good bread and butter, pickles and 
coffee. We dined off some canned soup 
which I heated in a hurry, deviled ham 
sandwiches, scalloped potatoes and poor 
man’s pudding. The potatoes and pudding 
had cooked in three hours and a half, but 
the peas looked like yellow bullets swim- 
ming in hot water, and the beef roll was 
tougher than any dog’s meat I would dare 
set before a well-bred canine. 

“Turn up the wick,” was my husband’s 
brilliant advice. I left him to do it and 
presently we were breathing a black, sickly 
atmosphere of kerosene smoke. 

“You didn’t calculate the time for cook- 
ing correctly,” said the man of the house 
with calm superiority. I referred him to 
Edward Atkinson and a diary I had kept of 
my morning’s work. He got out of the 
difficulty by discovering that Mr Atkinson 
calls for two weeks to season the oven. 

“Before that time we will be duly sea- 
soned ourselves,” I observed. 

“Yes, but think of the money we will 
save,” said the man of the house. 

For supper we had the beef roll, which 
floated in a gravy thickened with bread 
crumbs and sausage meat. It was cooked, 
—cooked to death, the meat fibers separat- 
ing from one another as clean as the slices 
of an orange. The whole thing was a 
mussy looking dish, and I contented myself 
with bread and honey. At 8 p mI puta 
pot of beans in the oven, a crock with a 
cupful of oatmeal added to salted water, the 
tough old gander demanded in Mr Atkin- 
son’s recipe, and the pea soup. 

That was a wakeful night for me. I woke 
up a score of times before morning, dream- 


ing I smelled smoke and fire. Twice I crept 
down to the kitchen, but the Aladdin oven 
was bravely working while we slept, there 
was not even a thread of black smoke from 
the iron chimney. I had to acknowledge to 
the triumphant man of the house next 
morning that the oatmeal and the baked 
beans were the best | had ever eaten. The 
baked apples had been done to a turn the 
night before, and with good cream we had 
an Aladdin oven breakfast which was a 
triumph. The gander was tenderer than 
it could have been cooked in a hot oven; it 
was really very good. 

At last I laid the man cook’s book aside. 
I had begun to gain more respect for his 
oven than for his culinary attainments, and 
I brought my own housewifely knowledge, 
a study of the cooker and its ways, to bear 
on the situation. I discovered the Aladdin 
oven in some respects to be a mighty good 
affair. I found that a pot of bones with 
cold water and chopped vegetables left in 
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the oven over night would produce the best 
of soup; it turned out excellent dishes of 
beef and mutton stew, made in old-fash- 
ioned style; it baked bread well, after I 
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had had two lamentable failures. I let my 
bread rise till light enough to put in the 
ordinary oven. I| found it should be taken 
at a point a housewife would call a little 
more than half raised. The slow heat raises 
it sufficiently before it begins to bake. From 
one and a half hours to two hours is 
required for bread baking. 

Dried fruits, such as prunes, apples or 
peaches, can be cooked deliciously in the 
Aladdin oven, so can certain puddings, 
Indian pudding, tapioca and apple pudding, 
custard, or anything in which there is con- 
siderable wetting. Potatoes and certain 
vegetables, such as tomatoes, beets, squash 


and macaroni, come from the oven in most 
appetizing form. 

The things it will not cook as well are 
pies, cake, gems and griddlecakes, which 
call for quick baking. The Aladdin oven 
will not fry or make coffee unless you have 
the patience of Job. You cannot make 
doughnuts in it, or any of the countless 
things you drop in boiling lard, and you 
can't broil a beefsteak or bake a satisfactory 
pie. Still 1 am converted to the belief that 
there are some things it will do better than 
a hot cook stove, and that with careful mar- 
keting and calculating housekeeping one 
can save money by an Aladdin oven. 


Mistakes of Young Housekeepers 


By Grace Pace 


O the easily tickled public, the blunders 
of the beginner in housekeeping are 
funny; to the bewildered housewife and the 
loyal young husband they are tragic. There 
are women in whose lives such memories do 
not exist. They are the daughters of sen- 
sible, capable mothers, who saw in their 
little girl’s future the calling of wife and 
mother, and even in childhood, when work 
was play, laid the foundation for a useful, 
happy life. 

I heard a story once of a party of camp- 
ers, which points a striking lesson. <A ter- 
rible storm came up and the Adirondack 
camp was cut off from supplies for two days. 
The guide and the servants were forty 
miles distant in the wilderness and starva- 
tion would have stared the campers in the 
face had it not been for the one woman 
in the party who knew how to cook. She 
was the wife of a statesman, a leader of 
society, refined, brilliant and charming. 
The other women of the party had looked 
appalled into the cupboard, which held 
nothing but a few remnants of last year’s 
provisions—shriveled beans, rice, corn 
meal and fragments of queer-smelling 
things in tin cans. For two days the wife 
of the cabinet minister turned cook and 
caterer. From a few dried yeast cakes and 
fragments of various meals she made excel- 
lent bread; her bean soup would have 


tempted people who were not starving, and 
she did wonders in the way of desserts with 
dried apples, rice and molasses. 

“How did you learn?” asked one of the 
helpless women, while she watched the 
dexterous hands of the pro tem cook dress 
and truss a few wild birds. 

“My mother taught me,” said the lady, 
simply. ‘I cannot remember the day when 
I took my first lesson in the kitchen. I 
began with a toy bake board and rolling- 
pin and miniature pots and pans. When I 
gave a doll’s party some of the dishes were 
of my own cooking. Sometimes there 
were burned fingers and draggled pina- 
fores, but I was learning the science of 
cookery, economy and household manage- 
ment. When play days were over I began 
to take up household work in real earnest. 
I studied it as faithfully as I did French 
and mathematics and I enjoyed it. I took 
turns with my sisters in the oversight of 
every department of my mother’s home— 
kitchen, laundry, marketing, linen closet 
and housecleaning. When I took up the 
reins in a home of my own, I did not face 
the trials of the inexperienced young house- 
wife.” 

Cooking schools may be all right and 
books do exist which are an aid to the 
ignorant, still there is no royal road to the 
learning of home management but the 
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growing familiarity with such work from 
childhood. It need not be drudgery, the 
wise mother can make it as delightful to 
her little daughter as the mud pies and 
colored papers of kindergarten. 

On exactly the same theory, the servant 
girl problem is being solved. There are 
schools in existence which are taking little 
girls and with the education of the common 
schools mingle the study of housework. 
The system instituted by Sallie Joy White 
in the schools of Boston is an excellent one 
and in many cases has been followed in 
other institutions. The result has been 
maids skilled in every department of work 
they are required to fill; willing, intelligent, 
and above all full of enthusiasm instead of 
the hatred of drudgery which is the spirit 
of the unskilled worker. If American 
mothers could realize as keenly the neces- 
sity of training their daughters as they do 
their help, the servant girl problem would 
vanish. A New England doctor tells of 
being called to prescribe for a husband and 
wife, who were in the last throes of dys- 
pepsia. His first task was to discover what 
their diet had been. First, he ordered a 
good cook, then medicine, for the truth 
leaked out that during one of these terrible 
interims in domestic life the young wife 
had been doing the cooking and had rung 
the changes on the four dishes she knew 
how to make in a chafing-dish—Welsh 
rabbit, English monkey, grilled sardines 
and lobster a la Newburg. They both 
survived the ordeal and to-day that woman, 
now an excellent housewife, gives as much 
attention to the domestic training of her 
two little daughters as to their school 
studies. She realizes the tribulations of 


her own early wifehood and would save 
them from such experiences. 

In a New England city there exists a 
club called the “Wooden Wedding Wives.” 
The members meet once a week at their 
respective houses, discuss a charming 
luncheon, cooked wholly by the young hos- 
tess, then exchange recipes and help about 
domestic problems, while the last hour is 
given up to a five minutes’ talk from each 
one on “Terrible mistakes.” The confes- 
sions ranged from tragedy to comedy. One 
youthful housewife ordered from her 
butcher “a corned beef roast,” another 
made chicken soup from a bird which thick- 
ened the consomme with the contents of 
its crop. “I never dreamed of looking in 
its neck for anything,” she confessed; “I 
fancied when you dressed a chicken you 
found all its internal economy in its inside.” 
There were heart-rendering descriptions of 
the first loaf of bread, of baking powder 
used with sour milk and soda with sweet 
milk. One pretty creature told of telephon- 
ing to the baker for sweetbreads and a 
certain five-minute paper on “my first ome- 
let; how I made it and turned it, and who 
ate it,’ brought down the house. There 
were heart-rendering stories about jelly 
that wouldn’t jell, mayonnaise that insisted 
on curdling, icing which refused to ice, and 
beans which two days’ baking declined to 
bake because they had not been soaked 
and boiled. 

The “W W W’s” laughed over the 
tragedies because five years’ experience can 
work miracles, even in the housekeeper 
who begins married life with no knowledge 
of cooking except how to make five o’clock 
tea and fudge. 


The Snow 


By Epwin L. Sasin 


Now naked is the meadow land, 
And bare the shiv’ring trees; 

And naught is seen on either hand 
To ward the stinging breeze. 


But One beholds a world the prey 
Of all the winds that blow, 

And sends, in his mysterious way, 
The mantle of the snow. 
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The Mysteries 
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T was cold weather; the doors and win- 

dows of the room were closed and the 
professor was expecting a visit from his 
wife, who did not like second-hand tobacco 
smoke, but was accustomed to come to his 
den for a domestic dialog after the children 
were in bed and the cigar was in ashes. 
Although the most amiable woman in the 
world, the conversation on these occasions 
was usually opened by some forcible 
remarks concerning the stale and stifling 
atmosphere in which her husband was 
enveloped. 

“My dear, how can you endure the air 
in this room? It is dreadful. Why don't 
you open some of the windows?” 

“Open the windows when the thermome- 
ter is going down to zero, coal going up to 
eight dollars a ton and the northwest wind 
blowing at the rate of twenty miles an hour! 
It would be much cheaper for you, my 
dear, to learn to use tobacco yourself; then 
you wouldn’t mind a little of its aromatic 
odor. But I’m glad you introduced the 
subject, for there is nothing of so great 
practical concern to everybody, about 
which so much has been said and so little 
is known, as ventilation. I have ten large 
volumes on the subject and several hun- 
dred pamphlets; there isn’t an encyclope- 
dia in the English or any other language 
that doesn’t give it exhaustive and exhaust- 
ing treatment; legislatures have sat on it; 
elaborate laws have been enacted to enforce 
it; and still the popular knowledge of the 
necessity for ventilation and the best means 
of obtaining it results in the familiar and 
archaic expedient of ‘opening the window.’ 

“To begin with, nine people out of ten 
mistake excessive heat for bad air, and will 
express the greatest satisfaction with the 
atmospheric improvement, on going from 
an overheated room in which the air is as 
good as it can be made into a cooler one 


of Ventilation 


GARDNER 


that is full of dust and germs and wicked 
bacilli. Then there is a common notion,— 
at least it used to be common and was 
taught in the public schools,—that the 
carbonic acid thrown from our lungs with 
the expired breath is a deadly poison and 
as heavy as lead, for which reason it lies 
like truth at the bottom of wells, where 
it puts out candles and drowns people who 
go down into them after lost dippers and 
to see what becomes of the water in dry 
times; it also inhabits caves, where the 
faithful dog falls dead at his master’s feet. 
People who have attained this dangerous 
hight of knowledge would be satisfied to 
make holes near the floor where the poison 
stuff could run out of its own accord, as 
the gunpowder ran out the heels of the 
boots of the guests at the barber’s wedding. 

“As a matter of fact, the most of the 
impurities in the air of occupied and arti- 
ficially warmed rooms are generally near 
the ceiling or in the upper half of the room, 
including the carbonic acid, the dust, the 
moist exhalations from the lungs and other 
disagreeable and harmful elements.” 

“If that is the case,” said his wife, 
“instead of opening the windows I would 
make a hole in the top of the room and let 
the bad air fly out through the roof.” 

“That is just what we would do if we 
had a coal mine in the cellar or a small 
volcano. Then we could afford to throw 
away the heat that now consumes such a 
large part of my salary.” 

“T thought you were talking of ventila- 
tion, not coal bills.” 

“So I am, but they belong in the same 
department, and each depends upon the 
other. But let me explain a little further. 
In theory ventilation consists in removing 
air that has been vitiated by various means; 
by respiration, by profuse perspiration, by 
cooking sundry fragrant vegetables, by 
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smoking poor cigars, and replacing this bad 
air with the pure breath of heaven, free from 
everything damaging to health and offen- 
sive to sensitive nerves. In theory we 
have only to drive or lead the bad air up 
the chimney or some other outlet and bring 
in the good,— 
“ Ring out the false, ring in the true, 
Push out the old, pull in the new. 

“As a cold matter of fact, practical ven- 
tilation is accomplished in the same way 
that Teddy O’Leary overcame his bad habit 
of drinking whisky. He bought a barrel 
full, and whenever he drew a glass of 
whisky from the spigot he poured in the 
same quantity of water at the bung, keep- 
ing the barrel full. After a time the whisky 
was all eliminated, he was drinking nothing 
but pure spring water, and the change was 
so gradual that he never knew when he 
reformed. 

“It is about the same way with the good 
and the bad air in our houses, schoolrooms, 
halls and churches; they can no more be 
separated and kept apart than the saints 
and sinners, tle yuod and the bad in every- 
thing else. That is to say, we purify bad 
air by diluting it with good. The best we 
can bring is immediately diffused and hope- 
lessly entangled with the more or less bad 
already in the room, and to make it as pure 
as that out of doors is as impossible as 
it would be to get absolutely pure water 
into the barrel of whisky by the O’Leary 
method.” 

“Then why should we attempt to venti- 
late our houses at all?” 

“For the same reason that we prefer half 
a loaf to no loaf. However, there is no 
great need of it in common houses, built 
in the usual way, because they ventilate 
themselves. While I sat here studying the 
rings of smoke as they rose to the top of 
the room, I noticed that there are light 
streaks at regular intervals crossing the 
ceiling. Thanks to my habit of ratio- 
cination,’— 

“—of what?” 

“__of ratiocination, and my knowledge of 
practical carpentry, I perceived that these 
were caused by the strips of solid wood, 
called furrings, to which the lath and plas- 
tering are attached. Where these furrings 


occur the ceiling is virtually solid and 
impervious to air, but between them the 
plastering is so porous that the rising warm 
air passes through it freely, while the dust 
is caught on the under side as the sediment 
of popular aqueduct water is caught in a 
filter. From this ocular demonstration you 
will see that unless our rooms have painted 
or papered ceilings, which this room has 
not, there is no need of a large hole in it, 
because it already has a million small ones. 
Even solid brick walls are porous, as every- 
body knows who has tried to make a water- 
tight cistern of bricks alone. In addition 
to this, all the doors and windows are sur- 
rounded by cracks,—we couldn't open them 
if they were not,—through which invisible 
currents are always blowing one way or 
the other. The principal rooms in our 
houses usually communicate freely with a 
common entrance hall and with each other. 
You know by sad experience how quickly 
the odors from cooking, especially on 
Fridays, pervade the whole house; of course 
they only go where the moving air carries 
them. Every time a door is opened there 
is a rush of air in one direction or the other, 
and when the children are awake this 
occurs pretty often. 

“For all these reasons the air in an ordi- 
nary dwelling house is practically innocu- 
ous and is sufficiently changed. Why, just 
think of it, a lively coal or wood fire in an 
open fireplace will carry two or three hun- 
dred cubic feet of air out of the room and 
up chimney every minute, and it is certain 
that the same amount crawls in through the 
cracks and soaks in through the pores, 
otherwise it couldn’t go out.” 

“How about the bedrooms when no doors 
are opened or shut and everybody is still?” 

“IT shall come to that pretty soon; first 
let me finish what I began to say about 
overheated air, which is so often mistaken 
for foul air. Other things being equal, it 
is a little more likely to be unclean. Badly 
trimmed lamps and gas turned up too high 
are more liable to smoke, perspiration flows 
more freely, and various elements, ordi- 
narily quiescent, mav be stirred to greater 
liveliness in an atmosphere of high tem- 
perature, and even the grate or fireplace 
is more inclined to smoke in a warm room 
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than in a cold one. Nevertheless warm 
air is not necessarily bad air. It is also true 
that many of the odors that give our rooms 
the reputation of being poorly ventilated 
are harmless as regards unfitting the air for 
respiration. For instance, you ought not 
to call the air in this room bad because it 
is suggestive of tobacco. The air is all 
right, only you happen to prefer cologne. 
Even the breath of the sewers and vapors 
irom boiling vegetables do not affect the 
respiratory organs unfavorably, but they are 
mighty bad for the nerves.” 

“All the more reason why they should be 
abolished, for nerves are a thousand times 
more troublesome than lungs.” 

“Sometimes they are; at all events there 
is no doubt that a large part of the discom- 
fort felt in poorly ventilated rooms is the 
result of nervous rather than of pulmonary 
disturbance, and, what is of far more prac- 
tical importance, if odors and _ general 
sweetness are to be taken into the account, 
atmospheric offensiveness is frequently due 
to causes that may be removed, that is, it 
may be prevented instead of being cured, 
which is better and cheaper.” 

“Please go into particulars.” 

“Well, the fatal sewer gas that is supposed 
to be hanging around bathrooms and all 
sorts of plumbing fixtures is often nothing 
but the inevitable emanation from unno- 
ticed, possibly invisible, filth in the bath 
tub, in the basin of the water closet, and 


The “ Pull” of the Fireplace 


even in the wash bowl. It is generated on 
what the plumbers call the house side of 
the trap. The mustiness of dark cellars, of 
rooms kept closed in dog, and other, days 
lest the upholstery should fade; the odorous 
dye-stuffs in rugs and carpets; smoking 
lamps, leaking gas, yes, and the lack of 
cleanliness in the clothing of the occupants 
of the rooms, the handkerchiefs, shoes and 
stockings, all these and more are the pre- 
ventable causes of bad air. When they are 
removed we not only reap the reward of 
that cleanliness that is next to godliness, 
but we save dollars and dollars of our hard- 
earned salary.” 

“You seem too much impressed by the 
financial side of the question, but I don't 
yet understand why the most thorough and 
scientific ventilation should be the most 
expensive.” 

“I can demonstrate that very easily. If 
you should open these windows as you pro- 
posed to do a little while ago, you know 
perfectly well that in five minutes, or before 
the pleasant odor of my cigar had vanished, 
the room would be so cold that I should 
have to go down cellar and shake the fur- 
nace, open the dampers, put on a fresh lot 
of Lehigh, and rush the fire. If we leave 
things as they are, the mild heat in the 
radiators will keep the air in the room 


Oatside Air Under Stove, or Radiator Standing in 
Room 
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sufficiently warm. So, you see that if we 
throw this warm air out of the window, 
we are throwing away coal.” 

“Yes, but if the room had a good ven- 
tilating flue, or an open fireplace, the bad 
air would be carried off and the heat would 
not be wasted.” 


out 
Steam or 
from Boiler 


“Cellar 


Sheet Iron Box, with Radiators Inside 


“On the contrary, every bit of heat that 
goes out with the bad air, whether it goes 
up the chimney flue of the fireplace, or is 
pulled up or down a ventilating flue, is 
wasted, so far as the heat itself is concerned, 
but, if you will excuse the slang, you have 
run up against the essential problem of ven- 
tilation; where and how to bring in the 
fresh air, where and how to drive out the 
stale, with the greatest comfort and the 
least waste. 

“As I remarked, in ordinary houses, 
occupied by few people, the porousness of 
the walls, the cracks around the doors and 
windows and in the finish of the woodwork, 
will allow sufficient changes of the air, if 
the room and the furniture and all the peo- 
ple and their clothing are as clean as they 
ought to be. Yes, I know that doesn’t sound 
very nice, but it is true, and I am not think- 
ing especially of the slums, either. If there 
is an open fire in the room no better venti- 
lation can be desired, though for simply 
changing the air, a flue of the same size and 
heated to the same temperature would be 
just as effective, but it hasn’t the same tonic 
effect upon the nerves. The fireplace also 
diffuses a radiant heat which is the most 
agreeable outside warmth we can have; 


first that from the sun, then that of open 
wood or coal fires. 

“Another point that wise people are apt 
to overlook is that a steam radiator is just 
as good for ventilation as a hot water radia- 
tor, and an air-tight stove is just as good 
as either. Not one of the three changes 
the air in the room.” 

“But you wouldn’t go back to hot-air 
furnaces, would you?” 

“There would be no going back about 
it; for ventilation alone, a good furnace is 
vastly more effective than either steam or 
hot water radiators standing in the room 
with no supply of air from outside. But 
furnaces are usually too small and must be 
overheated to give out sufficient warmth, 
and the hot air comes in with such a rush 
that it flies up to the ceiling without stop- 
ping to warm anything or anybody, until 
it settles down like a hot mist. Moreover, 
the outside air supplied by the furnace 
passes so near the dust and ashes and smoke 
and gas which attend the combustion of 
coal, that it is likely to gather up a load 
of these impurities and carry them along. 
The steam boiler may be kept more com- 
pletely shut off by itself, and is not liable 
to be hot enough to ‘burn’ the air. 

“So it appears that while good furnaces 
ventilate better than steam or hot water 
radiators, they are unsatisfactory, not to say 


Box in Cellar, with Stove Inside 


dangerous, unless they are of the best kind, 
of ample size, and most carefully managed, 
but they do bring in fresh air which the 
radiators, the base-burners and the air- 
tights do not.” 
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“But everybody knows that steam and 
hot water are a thousand times better than 
hot-air furnaces.” 

“Everybody doesn’t know any such 
thing, my dear. They may be better and 
they may be worse. I told you a moment 
ago that the practical question in ventila- 
tion is where and how the good air shall 
come in and the bad go out, and now I will 
add that the easiest end of the problem is 
the bringing in. We cannot afford to let 
a current of cold air blow in through an 
open window or door or register directly 
from out of doors, and it would be vastly 
uncomfortable if we could. So we build a 
big box of sheet iron or bricks under the 
house, set a stove or hang some radiators 
inside the box, make a hole in the bottom 
with a pipe extending through the wall to 
take in the outside air and another at the 
top with a pipe leading to the room we 
want to have heated and ventilated. As 
soon as we heat the stoves or radiators 
inside the box, which might as well be 
called a furnace, the air around them being 
warmed will begin to rise to the rooms 
above, pushed up by the cold air coming in 
through the pipe at the bottom, and there 
we are—a constant supply of air from out 
of doors that has been warmed on the way. 
To keep it always steadily moving, the 


rooms of which the doors and windows are 
closed should have a fireplace, or some- 
thing answering the same purpose by way 
of outlet. This need not be a real brick or 
stone affair for burning wood or coal; it 
may be a tin spout, or even a wooden one, 
at least as warm as the chimney flue, and 
instead of a fire to heat the spout a steam 
pipe or a large kerosene lamp may be used. 

“And this is the whole theory and prac- 
tice of ventilation up to date.” 

“According to that we should have a 
fireplace or some other heated outlet in 
each one of the bedrooms, in the bathroom, 
a big one in the kitchen and a very big one 
in your den.” 

“Yes, unless you learn to use tobacco; 
and the largest of all in the cellar. I'm 
inclined to think that unventilated cellars, 
or, rather, unclean cellars, are responsible 
for more of the bad air in houses than any 
other single cause.” 

“Couldn’t we have fresh air brought 
under each radiator or stove directly 
through the wall of the house instead of 
bringing it through the cellar?” 

“Yes, but the principle is the same, and 
in that case each stove or radiator becomes 
a small furnace, all by itself. But I see vou 
are getting tired of the subject. Let us have 
a game of cribbage.” 
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The Real Woman of Fashion 


— the days when Pepys’ small gos- 
sip gave us a glimpse of civilized 
society, the dame of fashion has modeled 
her gowns after those worn by the women 
of the stage. To-day in every large city 


Mrs Minnie Maddern Fiske 


the dressmakers of unquestioned style are 
among the most constant patrons of the 
drama. One sees a score of them in the 
theater foyer on the first night of a superb 
society play. A “costume play” also at- 
tracts them, for to-day some of the most 
charming of olden styles are being adapted 
to present-day fashions. The graceful scarf 
in laces and gauzes, which has held its own 
for a couple of seasons, belongs to the days 
of Marie Antoinette, and it found a few 
adapters half a dozen seasons ago, when 


Mrs Brown Potter donned it in “The 
(ueen’s Necklace.” Sometimes it takes 
four years to induce femininity to adapt a 
new or old fashion; then, if the woman who 
does add it to her adornment is young, 
graceful and beautiful, the fashion bids fair 
to run itself again into obscurity. 

The woman of the stage to-day is the best 
dressed woman in America. She has to be. 
She has to bestow such time, trouble and 
thought upon her garb as is seldom given to 
clothes by the acknowledged leader of 
society. The star of a play on which much 
talent, time and money are spent is the cen- 
tral figure in a superb picture, and she must 


Sarah Cowell Le Moyne 


be faultless. There are artists in costuming, 
who study her complexion, figure, carriage, 
hair and features. If there are faults, they 
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strive to hide them;to her beauties they lend 
a skillful aid. Stage backgrounds and stage 
lights are taken into careful consideration, 
and no pains are spared to make the result 
perfection. 

The pictures which accompany this arti- 
cle show some of the most charming even- 
ing gowns worn this season by the women 
of the stage. They are each one a product 
of the greatest dressmakers of Paris and 
New York. The splendid ball gown worn 
by Virginia Harned Sothern is part of the 
wardrobe she brought from Paris a few 
weeks ago. It is one of the newest princess 
robes, made of white and gold embroidery 
over the palest blue tissue, caught here and 
there with black and white lilies and pale 
pink roses. It suits Mrs Sothern’s graceful 
style of beauty to perfection and is a superb 
shimmer of delicate color. 

The beautiful dress worn by Mrs Le 
Moyne in the ballroom scene of “The 


Virginia Harned (Mrs Sothern) 


Greatest Thing in the World” is a severely 
simple creation of white satin and jeweled 
lace, very suitable to her stately figure. 
Mrs Minnie Maddern Fiske’s stage 
gowns are always a delight, and one of the 
most striking she has ever donned is a 
green and black costume of her fall ward- 
robe. There are two overdresses, one of 


Miss Annie Russell 


pale green embroidered chiffon over a deli- 
cate green silk, and above that a graceful 
overdress of ietted black lace tied on the 
shoulders with black velvet ribbon. 

We associate with Annie Russell a cer- 
tain simplicity, girlishness and daintiness. 
She has one delightful evening gown in her 
new play, “A Royal Family,” that is char- 
acteristic of her. In coloring it is a delicate 
pastel blue. The foundation is of liberty 
satin under a pale blue net. The skirt is 
plaited at the waist and falls in soft folds. 
The low-cut yoke and sleeves of blue 
chiffon are shirred on cords. Below the 
yoke the waist is finished with a simple 
crush belt. 
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Any of these evening gowns, from the 
Parisian magnificence of Mrs Sothern’s rare 
embroidery to the dainty frock of Annie 
Russell, may offer hints to the woman pre- 


paring her winter wardrobe. Each actress 
pictured has a style of her own as individual 
as the types one finds in the world of 
society. 


The Carpet of the Leaves 


By R. Murpuy 


The leaves have fallen in the night, 
And carpeting’s thrown on the land; 
A cover, fair and soft and bright, 
As silken wares from Samarcand. 


A woof of crimson and of gold 
Runs through the warp of earthen-gray; 
Wove on the wind loom’s shuttle bold, 
The patterns change from day to day. 


Something About Window Shades 


By Hester M. Poo.e 


NE of the small matters to which a 
good housekeeper will devote several 
hours’ work during fall housecleaning is the 
window shades. There may be rips in the 
slide casings, or the shades themselves may 
need turning upside down. By taking them 
off the rollers, directions will be found in 
print, pasted on the roller, which will enable 
the housekeeper to make a change that will 
prolong the usefulness and freshness of the 
shade, though at the expense of a trifle of 
its length. The lower hem must be cut 
away to release the incased stick, the shade 
unrolled and the tiny tacks which attach 
it to the roller taken out and saved. 

Take the shade top for the bottom by 
creasing a hem wide enough to hold the 
stick. Sew it on the machine, after unscrew- 
ing the ring that holds the cord by which 
the shade is raised or lowered. Insert the 
stick in the new hem, screw in the ring, 
and carefully follow directions regarding 


tacking the shade to the roller. By rule 
and square see that the upper end is not 
only straight, but it is at right angles with 
the sides, else the shade will be one-sided 
and wobbly. Window shades are in better 
taste without a bottom fringe. They are for 
use, not decoration, and fringe only wears 
into tatters and rips with the least provoca- 
tion. Again the housekeeper who under- 
stands her business will never allow a shade 
to be drawn down over an open window. 
Where privacy is needed either close the 
blind with the casement open, or close the 
window and then draw down the shade, 
otherwise it will shortly become discolored 
and broken. 

The color of shades is a matter of taste. 
A dark green is best for the eyesight. 
When it can be afforded, it is well to have 
two sets, green shades inside of white or 
cream, especially in sleeping and sitting 
rooms having a southern exposure. 
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Thanksgiving at Bellomont House 


3y Epwarp Everett HALE 


HE Troutbecks, you see, are 
of old New England blood, 
so they know how to keep 
Thanksgiving in the right 
way. Mrs Troutbeck was a 
Scottow, and of course she 

knew how to keep Thanksgiving in the 

right way. For the Troutbeck children 

have one hundred and twenty-eight Amer- 
ican ancestors, male and wey of whom 
they know the names of a hundred and 
three, who came over in the Fortune or the 

Arbella or the Mary or the John, between 
1630 and 1634. That is more than you can 

v, dear reader. 

And the Scottows,—well, those children 
also have one hundred and twenty-eight 
ancestors in the ninth generation, for there 
has never been one intermarriage, and they 
know the names of ninety-nine who came 
over with Winthrop or Winslow or Dud- 
ley or Vane or in one of Thomas Clarke's 
ships, and of four who were at Salem 
already to welcome Dudley and Winthrop. 
That, also, is more than the reader can say. 

Now, a year ago they had Thanksgiving 
at John Scottow’s, which is [Bellomont 
House. This year the feast is held at 


[At “this Thanksgiving dinner of an old New England 
family, described for Goon HovseKrepinc from life by 
Dr Hale, it will be noticed that soup and ice cream, “new- 
fangled fancies,” were omitted, and only those things left 
on the bill of fare which are naturally supposed to belong 
to this meal. All the old-time articles possible were 
brought into play during the festival, from the pearl fishes 
to a grandmother’s lace cap. Many of Goon HovseKkeep- 
1nG’s readers have probably a greater variety. The old- 
time dances and games were also revived. The young 
people behind screens pictured absent relatives and friends 
and represented also some of the scenes that were enacted 
to enable the use of the spicy nutmeg for the Thanks- 
giving pie. Then the young man with the slate car »yped 
the climax by seeming to prove that abont all the inhabi- 
tants of the globe had some hand in each of our Thanks- 
giving dinners.] 


Madam Troutbeck’s house in Woburn. At 
the John Scottow’s there were seventeen 
present of four generations. | wish there 
were room to tell you their names and rela- 
tionships to each other. But if you want 
to know that, you must go and ask, for we 
must hurry on. 

They had no soup. That is a new-fangled 
kink, to have soup. They had a large 
chicken pie at one end of the table, and a 
seventeen-pound Rhode Island turkey at 
the other, and scalloped oysters, and 
stewed oysters at intervals down the side. 
There were two pyramids of fruit and two 
vases of celery to break the long table, so 
that John Scottow could not see his wife 
as they looked up and down. 

When the second course came, there 
were six sorts of pies, and plum pudding. 
There was no ice cream. That, also, is a 
new-fangled fancy, which does not belong 
at Thanksgiving. When the fruit came, 
there was dried fruit as well as oranges, 
apples, pears and bananas and such,—six 
or eight sorts of nuts, raisins, prunes, dates, 
figs and so on. 

They sat down to dinner at two: dinner 
was finished at five. Then they went out 
into the hall, all seventeen, from Madam 
Troutbeck, aged eighty-one, to Miriam 
Champernoon, aged three years and two 
months. They joined hands in a great oval 
and danced round and round singing, 
“Thanksgiving, Thanksgiving, Thanksgiv- 
ing,” as they danced, till, after the exam- 
ple of Jared Scottow, they all fell on the 
floor, pretending to be exhausted, although 
they were not. 
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Then Mrs Scottow intimated quietly to 
the older persons that there were sofas, 
lounges and beds ready for them to take 
naps, and they disappeared. The seven 
children went into the green parlor and 
played vingt-un for an hour. They had 
mother of pearl fishes to play with, which 
Adoniram Troutbeck had brought from 
Macao in 1821. 

After an hour the oldsters reappeared, 
refreshed by their naps. All of them had 
assumed some funny article of old-fash- 
ioned costume. Mr Scottow had on an old 
French chapeau. Mrs Mainwaring had on 
a lace cap of her grandmother’s. And then 
it appeared that fourteen comfortable chairs 
had been run out, in two rows across the 
great hall. 

You know they live in the old Bellomont 
house, not far from Ten Hills. There were 
cushions on the floor for those children 
who liked them to sit on, or to lie down on. 

You ought to know that Jane Mainwar- 
ing went to boarding school with Mr Muy- 
bridge’s sister, and that the younger Harry 
Scottow was in the Hasty Pudding club, 
so some of these young people knew a good 
deal about stereoscopic shows and moto- 
graphs on screens. And now there was a 
great white sheet across the hall, and little 
Fanny Hayward came out dressed as a 
thirteenth century fairy, with a wand, and 
said: 

“We are to show you the people of all 
species and genera to whom we are indebt- 
ed for our Thanksgiving dinner.” 

Everybody clapped, because the little girl 
said her words so nicely. Then the show 
began. A live turkey scurried across the 
scenery, then six chickens chased across 
with ‘“‘cut-cut-cut-chadarchut,” from the 
wings. Then came the Rhode Island poul- 
try men running after. Then a train 
stopped at the Kingston station, and Mr 
Taber and John and the other station men 
drove the turkey and the chickens into a 
car. Then immense open-mouthed oysters 
came hopping along, and then drums of 
figs rolled across the stage. 

Then there were Arab peasants picking 
the figs, and boys and girls in California 
picking the grapes for the raisins, and Mr 
and Mrs Crosby were tying ribbons on the 
best bunches, and there were trees of Eng- 


lish walnuts; and their California cousins, 
Jacob Scottow and Lucia Griggs, were 
packing the walnuts in baskets, and the 
cousins in Hawaii were cutting down sugar- 
canes and piling them into great long boxes 


addressed to “The Bellomont House, Ten, * 


}lilis Farm.” 


And then without any line between was a 
great steam liner, the “Missouri,” and steve- 
dores of all classes, green, red, black and 
white, were hurrying on board all the crates 
and the boxes. And there was an immense 
engine, with a handsome engineer upon it, 
whom everybody recognized as Fitzgerald 
Scottow. And this crossed the stage with 
ninety-three cars, and the cars went slowly 
enough for them to see the brakemen. And 
some of the brakemen had fans and wore 
petticoats. And all of them bowed and 
courtesied as they went by, to the four- 
teen who sat or lay on the cushions or on 
the chairs in Bellomont Hall. And, lo! 
they were David and Frank and Frogmore 
and Harcourt and Fanchon and Lucilla, 
and I do not know how many of the cous- 
ins, who had been at Thanksgiving at the 
Scottows’ only the vear before, but were 
now in the west. 


Then there was quite a funny little inter- 
lude or episode, as little Fanny called it, 
very properly. The engine-driver on the 
train held up his watch, in dumb show, and 
explained that it was too slow. Anda 
watchmaker was found who explained, on 
the screen, in dumb show, that it needed 
oil, and that this must be oil from the head 
of a porpoise, then three or four men and 
boys had to go on the screen for a porpoise, 
and so good was the motograph that they 
could be seen in the surf on the rocks where 
four porpoises were asleep, and one of the 
men harpooned a porpoise, and as the dory 
was freed back, at the cry “Stern all,” why 
it was Horace’s dory, which they all knew 
so well at Swampscott. This episode, with 
its allusions to a feat of Horace, aroused 
great applause. And as soon as the epi- 
sode was over, and the train had gone by, 
there were other moving pictures of the 
people who made the shovels and then of 
the people who built the railroad, and then 
of the people who mined the coal. There 
was a separate picture of Horace Felltham, 
one of the cousins, who was known to be 
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in a coal mine in Utah. And he grinned 
and smiled at the assembly as he went by 
on the screen. It was pretended that he 
was one of the boys who stand by the slid- 
ing coal at the mine and rake away the slate 
so that the coal may burn freely. 

And all of a sudden, the wisest and 
nicest and best of all the far-away cousins 
appeared. He is Dudley Ingham, who led 
in the Virginia reel only two vears before 
at the last Thanksgiving in Bellomont 
House. And he had with him his nice Cal- 
ifornia bride, who only a year ago was the 
Senorita Delicias Velasques of Santa Bar- 
bara. And they bowed and smiled and 
courtesied and smiled as they went slowly 
by, and he waved a great big letter, tied 
up with official tape, to Lord Salisbury. 
And they all knew that this meant that 
Dudley is now a sub-clerk in the postoffice 
in Santa Maydelma, and that Lord Salis- 
bury would have something to do with the 
scenes that were to follow. 

And, sure enough, here was a giant nut- 
meg, and behind the nutmeg was the city 
of Singapore. And then there came Sir 
Andrew Clarke, whom the children all 
knew, the “great pacificator:” and next 
there was a pile of nutmegs the size of life; 
and then there was a great grove of nut- 
meg trees and little black boys and little 
black girls and great, fat, black women, and 
lazy-looking gray-haired black men were 
piling nutmegs into baskets and some were 
carrying them off on their heads. And then 
the pictures stopped for a moment, and 
this poem appeared: 

“So many hands that you and I, 
And every saint and sinner 
May taste the mace in our custard pie 
At our Thanksgiving dinner.” 
And a choir behind the scenes sang the 
words, and the fourteen in front joined in. 
And then Lord Salisbury stepped forward 
and made a bow. 

And after the nutmegs, a fleet of junks 
and a crowd of Chinamen and women, 
who were carrying the junks to the steam- 
ships. 

And after the Chinamen, a change of 
scene to the Delaware river, and a troop 
of grimy machinists building the iron 
ships which brought the nutmegs. 

And after the machinists, Mr Cramp, 
alone in his study drawing the curves which 


should bend the iron which should shape 
the ship which should bring the nutmegs 
to the dinner. And after Mr Cramp, the 
schoolmistress who taught Mr Cramp vul- 
gar fractions, sixty years ago, so that he 
might know how to draw the curves which 
should shape the ship which should carry 
the nutmegs from Singapore to Loston, all 
that they might be ready in time for the 
sellomont dinner. 

Then the lights behind were suddenly 
turned off, and the lights in front were 
turned on. And John Mainwaring (junior) 
appeared. And two boys pushed a black- 
board on the stage. John Mainwaring was 
dressed in a harlequin suit which he had 
hired at Folsom’s. And he said: 

“My friends, we omit the rest of the pic- 
tures, lest you should be weary. But on 
the blackboard I will show you the number 
of persons to whom we are indebted, whom 
the good God has sent to prepare our 
Thanksgiving dinner.” So he began with 
the chickens and turkey in Rhode Island: 
and then counted in the railroad men and 
the steamboat men and the quarry men and 
the mace men and the mustard men and 
the salt men and the sugar men and the 
knife men and the fork men and the spoon 
men and the tablecloth men and the glass 
men and the crockery men and the flour 
men and all the wives and all the mothers 
and all the sisters and all the sweethearts 
and all the children of all these men and 
women, and the total proved to be 

1,234.567.890 people. 
“And this,” said John Mainwaring, “is the 
present population of the habitable world.” 

This little episode was received with gen- 
eral applause. And the moment John 
retired, the children on cushions sprang to 
the floor and all the boys rushed to Madam 
Troutbeck to ask for the honor of her hand 
in the Virginia reel. You see their young 
mothers had coached them. Madam Trout- 
beck was gracious, and in a moment select- 
ed Valentine Mainwaring, so that the other 
boys might not lose a moment in selecting 
their partners. Nor did they. Mrs Main- 
waring rushed to the piano and began play- 
ing. The screen disappeared, as by magic, 
and Madam Troutheck and Valentine 
began to dance. There were just eight 
couples, and the music was prompt and 
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quick. And when each couple had gone 
down and charming age and youth were 
again together at the top of the room, Mar- 
garet Des Plaines, who had been watching 
the whole from the dining room door, threw 
it open. To the air of “Hull’s Victory,” 
Madam Troutbeck danced into the room 
with Valentine, and the rest followed. 


No! I must not give the bill of fare. 
Nor need I record the fortunes of the night. 
For although every father carried home 
paregoric in his pocket, every boy and girl 
slept the sleep of the righteous till morn- 
ing. And with a good conscience and grate- 
ful memories they all set out for home on 
Friday. 


A Moral Tale 


By WaALpo 


There was once a boy in Kalamazoo 

Who used to insist that he never would do 
The things he was told he had got to; 

But of contrary mind would persistently fly 

In authority's face. and was minded to try 
The things that his mother said not to. 


Now hold your ears hard, lest it happen you rue 
(As once did the boy from Kalamazoo), 

Such a high-handed way with the Mater! 
And hark to the fate of this boy who'd rebel, 
For his lachrymal glands had occasion to well 

As he shouted in vain for his Pater. 


His mother had told him, as mother tells you 

(For mothers, though here or in Kalamazoo, 
Are very much like one another), 

That when it grew chill on a November morn 

His thick winter overcoat had to be worn, 
And the boy with a scowl said, “Oh, bother!” 


And then, unobserved, the boy took his cue, 
This bad boy I speak of from Kalamazoo, 

And slipped out of doors quite uncoated ; 
And thought himself clever and shouted in glee; 
His morals, alas! so elastic could be, 

I regret that they have to be noted. 


Now it chanced on that day, with much hullabaloo, 
A bear had come down into Kalamazoo, 
And the town in affright had stampeded. 
But the boy knew it not, and when in the street 
He met with Sir Bruin he couldn't retreat— 
His legs weren't sufficiently speeded. 


“My boy, you look cold! Your clothes are too few,” 
Said this bear, with a wink, in Kalamazoo; 
“Now isn’t my coat better suited? 
No overcoat on! Now I really opine 
You'd find it more comfortable inside of mine ;” 
And this statement was never refuted. 


And now I have told all that ever I knew 

Of the boy and the bear and Kalamazoo, 
For I never have heard how it ended. 

So let us all hope that the boy disagreed. 

And his Pater, who found him no worse off than treed, 
Also found that his ways had been mended. 


The Good Ship Haytruck 


The captain’s on the quarter deck; 
Ho! ye mariners, ho! 
The bos’n’s mate is at the helm; 


So! ye mariners, so! 


The wind is blowing sot’-sou'west : 
To quarters pipe the crew, 

And cast the good ship Haytruck off 
For countries strange and new. 


Poor EKconomy 


By CATHERINE 


T is poor thrift to economize on a nurse- 

maid when the children are small. The 
physical care of voung children is so great 
a drain upon a mother that she seldom has 
any energy left for anything else. It were 
better a thousand times that she go without 
anew gown now and then, or some luxury, 
and have a strong, intelligent nurse girl. 
Her value is bevond computation. When 
the children (boys especially) reach the ages 
of five or six, they begin to resent the 
care and control of a nurse girl. Then it 
is that the mother who has carefully 
husbanded her strength can come to the 
rescue with enthusiasm. Great is her 
opportunity. 


T. REIGHARD 


Of course the faithful, intelligent nurse 
girl is hard to get, and there are the same 
problems revolving about her realm as we 
have to deal with in regard to the general 
servant question, but if vou can get a good 
nurse, be willing to give up some luxury to 
pay well for this necessity, and when you 
get her, keep her. Insist upon perfect neat- 
ness and cleanliness of person, and if she 
is conscientious, the problem, for a time at 
least, will be soived. But even with a jewel 
of a nursemaid the eternal vigilance of the 
mother must never be relaxed, for however 
good and faithful a maid may be, she is 
mortal and subject to forgetfulness, which 
might be fatal to the welfare of the children. 
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Dogs for the Home 


By T. W. 


some families 
the request for a 
dog is dismissed 
| with a curt refus- 
al; others meet 
| it by installing 
the first available 
puppy in the 
warmest corner of 
the kitchen. Both 
make a mistake. | 
well remember an aunt of mine whose an- 
tagonism to anything of the canine order 
was notorious. By some miracle, perchance 
her desire to be neighborly, she was induced 
to care temporarily for a neighbor's dog, a 
fox terrier of uncertain temper at best. 
To-day she owns him and is his willing 
slave, and her eye looks kindly upon all 
dogdom. As for taking the first pup that 
you run across without regard to breed or 
breeding, you are quite likely to get an ani- 
mal that when grown is not in the least 
suited for the house and yet you cannot 
brook the thought of parting with him. 
Often am I asked the question: “If you 
were going to get a dog, what kind would 
you buy?” The home dog, who is to 
become a part of the household, who is to 
spend a large share of his time indoors, 
must fit into the peculiar niche in the 
household economy reserved for him. He 
must not be too large, else is he forever 
sprawling in the way. This bars out the 
setter, the pointer, the St Bernard, the mas- 
tiff, the collie and the big hounds—splendid 
dogs, any one of them, for the farm or for 
the stable. The grevhound, although one 
of fashion’s pets, I bar in part for the same 
reason, but more particularly because of 
an uncertainty of temper, a high-strung, 
nervous organism that not infrequently 
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results in snappishness. This brings us 
to the smaller class—the poodle, terrier, 
spaniel and their like. Here again the good 
housewife’s horror of dirt eliminates 
another big class, the long and shaggy- 
haired, which includes some of the hand- 
somest and most knowing of the little 
fellows, including the long, silky-haired 
skyes, the thick, curly-coated spaniels and 
those clowns of dogdom, the wooly poodles, 
so good-natured and wonderfully apt in 
mastering tricks. When they are clipped 
in the fantastic manner that fashion dic- 
tates, this disadvantage is in a measure 
overcome, but robbed of his heavy coat, Mr 
Poodle must needs be blanketed in winter 
and is altogether too great a care. 

By preference, then, the home dog must 
be smooth-haired; he is easier to wash and 
keep in order; he brings less dirt into the 
house and when he sheds his coat there is 
less of it. Even of the smcoth-hairs there 
are some not at all suitable, such as the 


The Cocker Spaniel 


diminutive black-and-tans and Italian grey- 
hounds, exquisite, dainty little creatures, but 
mere toys, too delicate and frail to run and 
romp with the children, too nervous and 
high-strung to be certain in temper, and 
while bright and full of life, not overstocked 
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DOGS FOR THE HOME 2 


with intelligence. They are toys, pure and 
simple. 

As in everything else, fashion rules in the 
matter of dogs. A few years ago everything 
was pugs. Everywhere, city and country 
alike, these homely, cute, snub-nosed, 
black-faced, tawny little rascals reigned 
supreme. But they lacked the qualities that 
go to make the ideal home dog. They were 
cute, and that sums up their qualifications. 
When fashion dropped them, they very 
nearly disappeared. They were succeeded 
by the fox terrier, which is to-day one of 
the most popular breeds of small dogs. 

The fox terrier has many qualifications. 
He is small and smooth-haired and there- 
fore easily cared for. He is of a lively dispo- 
sition and wonderfully intelligent. Quick 
as a flash in his movements, he is always 
of interest to watch. There is a whimsical, 
waggish look in his face as with half-cocked 
ears he listens to your commands, and 
when you have occasion to reprove him he 
watches you from the corner of his eye 
with a gleam of mischief mingling with 
reproach, that quite upsets your dignity. 
He is easily taught to obey and his capacity 
for learning tricks is limited only by the 
patience of his teacher. He will romp and 
play for hours with the children and is of 
an affectionate disposition. A certain little 


Terriers We Are: Fox Terriers 


fox terrier of my acquaintance, becoming 
old and feeble, was sent to a hospital for 
dogs, there to end his days in comfort and 
peace. From the moment he was put 
aboard the train he seemed to realize that 


he had bidden good-bye to his old home 
and friends forever. He would neither eat 
nor drink and when he reached his destina- 
tion no delicacy would tempt him. Day 
by day he wasted away and made 
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The Happy Boston Terriers 


moan, watching the door with a great 
heart hunger in his eyes. Finally his master 
was notified that it would be necessary to 
kill Foxy to put him out of his misery, or 
else he must be returned home. His master 
telegraphed for him at once. When he was 
taken to the train he instantly ceased his 
moaning, and when his master tenderly 
liited him out at the old home, absolute 
contentment dwelt in his beautiful eyes, and 
feebly he made effort to wag his stump of 
a tail. It took careful nursing to bring him 
back to life, and needless to say the faithful 
little animal will never again be sent away. 

At all the great dog shows the fox terrier 
is one of the largest classes, showing how 
strong a hold this breed has. Yet it is not 
altogether a favorite of mine. High strung 
and nervous, the fox terrier easily acquires 
the habit of rushing and barking furiously 
at strangers, and he snaps unintentionally 
when there is no real viciousness behind 
the action. He is like a child, so excited 
sometimes that he knows not what he does. 
These faults can in a great measure be cor- 
rected in training: unless they are they con- 
stitute a serious drawback. The fox terrier 
was originally a hunting dog, as his name 
implies, and his love of the chase is still 
strong within him. He is an inveterate 
ratter, and once set him on pussy, all the 
whipping in the world will not break him 
of his love of chasing and killing cats. 

In Boston, and to a large extent in New 
York, the dog of fashion is the Boston 
terrier, a comparatively new breed, an 
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outgrowth of the bull terrier, a freak with 
the corkscrew tail of the old English bull 
and a face similar to the bull terrier’s. He 
has been so closely inbred that his sense 
has been seriously impaired; while a good 
pet, he is not conspicuously intelligent. As 
an all-around home dog, he lacks in several 
ways. 

The old-fashioned bull terrier, on the con- 
trary, is in many respects the ideal home 
dog. Larger and heavier than the fox ter- 
rier he is still not too large for the house. 
Indeed, his size gives him a marked advan- 
tage over the smaller animal. He is better 
suited for a guardian of the home and pro- 
tector of the children. He is quick, intelli- 
gent, faithful. The slower, heavier nature 
of the bull engrafted upon the nervous ter- 
rier, has resulted in a dog with all of the ter- 
rier’s alertness and quick intelligence. Com- 
bined with all the good qualities of the ter- 
rier are the courage and tenacity of the bull. 
The bull terrier is good-natured, may be 
trusted to romp all day with the children, 
will run, swim and hunt with the boys, may 
be taught to do almost anything but speak, 
is a splendid watch dog and still is not given 
to “vapping” and barking at everything he 
sees. His courage is second only to the 
bull’s. 

Among other smooth-haired dogs I have 
always had a lurking fondness for the merry 
little beagles. They are small, clean and 
above all good-natured. These perhaps are 
their most salient points as home dogs. 
Slow by nature, they have not the bright 
ways and the ability to learn tricks charac- 
teristic of the other breeds mentioned, but 
they are lovable. I remember once being 


called out of doors by the deep, melodious 
voice of Flute, a beagle that I owned, 
vibrant with a note of pain. Poor Flute! 
He stood with a three-years-old child on 
either side, their chubby hands gripping 
his long silky ears and pulling with all their 
might in a tug of war. I don't suppose 
anything under the sun would have induced 
him to harm either of those tots. The 
beagles are of course essentially hunting 
dogs. Another favorite of mine, with a 
nature as quick as the beagle’s is slow, is 
the long-bodied, short-legged dachshund. 

Despite long, wavy hair, that must bring 
in more or less dirt, the cocker spaniel must 
be ranked with the home dogs. The cock- 
ers are becoming one of the leading classes 
at the dog shows. Merry-hearted little fel- 
lows are they, always ready for a romp, 
affectionate, sensitive, quick of action, easily 
taught and with a beauty that quite offsets 
the extra work their long silky coats may 
entail. They come in red, black and black 
and white. Their great liquid eves and gen- 
tle ways win them instant favor with the 
women, and they are splendid little play- 
fellows for the children. Their hair is 
wavy and not curly, as is the case with 
some of the other spaniels, and for that 
reason they are more easily cared for. They 
are splendid little dogs for the home. 

Whatever breed may be procured, much 
satisfaction will be found in a good pedi- 
gree. In training, make a dog understand 
early that it is not his business to bark at 
every stranger who enters the yard. The 
home dog must be a gentleman, else is he 
in no way suited to be a member of the 
household. 


Winter Birds 


By Frank H. Sweet: 


STUDY of winter birds will convince 

one that they are something more 

than mere weather prophets. On the con- 
trary they are peculiarly beneficial to horti- 
culture. A few ofthem live on seeds of weeds 
that it is very desirable should be destroyed. 
Others are useful in distributing the seeds 
of the fruits they eat, such as the high-bush 
cranberry and barberry. Still others among 


our winter birds make incessant search after 
the eggs of insects, hidden under the bark 
and in the cracks of trees. Such as the 
woodpecker pull out and destroy the borers 
that are hidden deeper in the wood. These 
birds should certainly be encouraged, for 
not one of them is injurious. This does not 
include the encouragement of English 
sparrows, who are here at all seasons 


CONDUCTED BY 


FATHERS AND SONS 


PATER FAMILIAS 


[Pater Familias” has sons and daughters of his own, is a large employer, and will gladly 
answer questions concerning the mutual reiations of fathers and sons. | 2 


Public Versus Private Schools for Boys 


Y opinion on this subject is sought by 

letters from several parents. Each case 

is different, but all together they represent 

fairly the problems that confront the family 
with boys. 

I am a firm believer in the public school, 
though fully aware of its deficiencies viewed 
from the educational point alone. But boys 
at the public school get an experience, by 
knocking about with their fellows, that 
helps to equip them for the battle of life. 
This experience is sometimes of more real 
worth than the book learning acquired. We 
older folks learn from experience—it often 
comes high—but we are prone to forget 
that the boys’ best teacher is also 
Experience. 

Very young children should attend 
kindergarten—a beautiful institution when 
properly conducted. Then if one can afford 
it, let them go to a private school until 
ready to enter the third or fourth grade at 
the public school. Half of a day in the pri- 
vate school, if properly conducted, teaches 
the young child even more than he would 
learn in all-day sessions at the public school, 
when so much time is occupied by “busy 
work.” The afternoons are available for 
play and outdoor life. By this method, too, 
the mother is also better able to develop the 
child’s character, which should possess 
gratifying stamina at seven to nine years of 
age. 

By that period, however, a normal boy 
needs the public school life for a few years. 
After the boy is eight to eleven vears old, 
according to his development, his father 
should occasionally take him to shops or 
other places where men work. Let the boy 
look into the various trades. Explain the 
simple processes and machines to him. 
Encourage him to do things for himself, 


and to work at some useful trade during 
vacations. ben Franklin admitted that 
such training in boyhood was one secret of 
his success in after life. Any one familiar 
with psychology, or who knows by expe- 
rience the value of learning by doing, will 
appreciate the power of observation and the 
aid to sound judgment that come from such 
early familiarity with industrial men and 
methods. 

After finishing the ninth grade, some 
boys should be put at work in an all-around 
trade for two to four years, instead of going 
to the high school. The more widely I 
investigate this problem, and the longer 
my experience as an employer, the stronger 
my opinion becomes that such practical 
working experience at this age not only 
ripens mind and fosters energy from a prac- 
tical standpoint, but is one of the best prep- 
arations for the higher education. The city 
or town boy of twelve to sixteen, who can 
spend his summers at work on a well-man- 
aged farm, is indeed fortunate—still more 
so if he works a full vear for a progressive 
and thrifty farmer. And the farmer’s boy 
who can work a vear or two in the country 
printing office, or in some all-around trade 
in the city, is even more fortunate. The 
division of labor, use of machinery, and 
labor unions, make it increasingly difficult 
for boys to get this wonderfully educational 
experience. 

Such experience need not interfere seri- 
ously with the voung man’s preparation for 
college. It may make him a year later in 
entering college, but it will make his course 
there worth twice as much. Men who have 
achieved success in any vocation know just 
what I mean—others, and the boys, will 
accept this view or not as their fancy 
pleases. 
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Some boys are so constituted that they 
need individual instruction, rather than the 
teaching in large classes as in public 
schools. An increasing number of excellent 
private schools aim to supply this want. The 
fewer their scholars, the wiser and more 
sympathetic their teachers, and the more in- 
telligently they correlate art and manual- 
training methods with their other school 
work, the better is the training and develop- 
ment the pupils acquire in such schools. 

A sound body is the first thing for parents 


to aim at in their children. Sacrifice book 
learning to health, but never health to 
schooling. A vigorous constitution, a store 
of vital energy, a head with common sense 
knocked into it by plenty of outdoor play 
and lots of hard work outdoors—these are 
a far better preparation for life than a phy- 
sique sacrificed to a head overfull of book 
knowledge. Yet even in America, thou- 
sands of children are still being sacrificed 
to a misconception of “education.” New 
methods are slowly working a reform. 


An Everyday Jekyll and Hyde 


By Epwin Dwicut 


ACT I 


Scene: The breakfast table of the Avryge 
family. 


Personaces: William Avryge. merchant: his 
wife, Matilda; Robert, aged ten; Willie, aged 
eight; Flora, aged six; Annie, aged three. 


Mr Avryge: Matilda, the coffee isn’t up 
to the mark this morning. I should think 
with breakfast as late as it is to-day it 
might have been got right. 

Mrs Avryge: It’s made just as usual, 
William. 

Mr Avryge: It must be that the cook 
didn’t wash out the pot; it tastes that way. 

Matilda, you must not give Annie 
such strong coffee; she is too young. She 
ought not to have any. If you give her 
coffee make it most all milk. I’ve spoken 
about this often enough. How did you get 
along at school yesterday, Robert? 

Robert: All right. Teacher said if all 
the boys were like me there wouldn't be no 
use for no schools. 

Mr Avryge: She did, did she. Well, I 
don’t quite like that remark. And, Matilda, 
did you notice the way Robert talks Eng- 
lish? “Wouldn’t be no use for no schools!” 
That’s something that ought to be corrected 
at home, if his teacher doesn’t know enough 
to. You ought to correct him every time 
he talks like that. Did this steak come 
from our regular market, Matilda, or did 
you get it at the Goodyear rubber store? 


Mrs Avryge: That's part of what we had 
served yesterday, William. You didn’t find 
any fault with it then. 

Mr Avryge: Is it! Well, it must have 
been sizzling in the oven since yesterday 
morning, then. I should think it would 
be better policy to buy just one day’s supply 
at atime. We're paying Bowen & Senner 
enough money to have them send up orders 
every morning. Robert, I want you to rake 
up the lawn and yard to-day, as there’s no 
school. 

Robert (whimpering): I don’t want to do 
it to-day. Our class is going to play a match 
game this forenoon with the John street 
school nine, and then they play on our 
grounds in the afternoon. 

Mr Avryge: Well, you'll probably have 
some games next Saturday you can see just 
as well. That work’s got to be done—it's 
disgraceful. And be sure and get all the 
sticks and twigs and paper clean off, 
because I want to run the lawn mower over 
it to-night to get it presentable for Sunday. 
Willie, have you piled up all that kindling 
wood in the cellar yet? 

Willie: No, sir. 

Mr Avryge: Well, you'll have to finish it 
to-day. You might have had it all done last 
Saturday if you’d worked hard. 

Willie: I was going over to Tommy 
Smith’s to play, to-day. 

Mr Avryge: Well, have Tommy come 
over here instead. He can help you with 
the wood, and you can have lots of fun. 
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Then in the afternoon you can play when 
you've done your errands. Matilda, I’m 
afraid I shall miss that next car, too. I 
can’t stop for the cakes. Do try and see if 
you can’t manage to be on time with your 
breakfast next week. 

Mrs Avryge: It was on time this morn- 
ing, William. You were called, but you 
didn’t get up, so we kept it back. 

Mr Avryge: I was not called, Matilda; I 
woke up myself. 

Flora: Yes, you was, papa. I called you. 

Mr Avryge: Matilda, I should think 
you'd send some one that could make a 
noise on my door. That child isn’t fit to 
arouse a sound sleeper like me. 

Flora: You answered, papa; you said, 
“Yes, in a minute.” 

Mr Avryge: Well, I'll certainly miss that 
car, and it won't be my fault. Matilda, just 
look at Annie’s face, it wasn’t half washed 
this morning. It’s disgraceful. Willie, I 
just saw you eating with your knife—you 
must never do that. Matilda, you ought to 
break him of that habit. And don’t let 
Flora sit all hunched over so. 

(A long pause.) ; 

Mrs Avryge: Can you step in at Short. 
Waite & Co’s and see about that coal on 
your way down, William? 

Mr Avryge: I certainly sha’n't have time 
to see any man about any coal. Better send 
Robert down with a note, for I may forget 
to telephone from the store. I shall be very 
busy. And, Matilda, you'll have to see to 
the men that are coming to paint the piazza; 
I sha’n’t be able to get away. What’s that? 
you want to go shopping this afternoon? 
Well, wait till they get well started, and 
then go. You say you want some more 
money! I thought I gave you enough last 
week to do shopping for a month. Well, 
come into the store this afternoon and I'll 
see what there is left after we deposit and 
pay off. There’s that car now! Get my 
hat, Robert. quick—no, not that one, you 
stupid lunkhead—now be sure and do just 
as I told vou to-day, boys, for if I don’t find 
those tasks done when I get home to-night 
I’ll—Hi! there! 


[The lord and master flies for his car, leaving his 
loved ones to finish the meal in a peace that 
brings some hope that digestion will wait upon 
appetite. ] 
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ACT II 


Scene: At the store half an hour later. 


PersonaGes: Mr Avryge. Mr Mann, his partner: 
Miss Remington, stenographer; Mr Bookhepe. 
accountant; Mr Waite, clerk: Jimmy Dope, store 
boy. 

Mr Avryge (entering): Good-morning, 
Jimmy. I’m glad you washed those win- 
dows early. So many postpone it till the 
people are passing by and it’s a nuisance. 

Good-morning, Miss Remington. You 
look bright and smiling this morning. 
That’s a pretty pink you are wearing. 
What's that—you'd like a half-holiday this 
afternoon? All right, I guess we can 
arrange it. I'll finish up all the dictation 
this morning. 

Good-morning, John. Didn't you find 
that error yet? I see you’re still at it. 

Mr Bookhepe: No, | haven't. I've been 
over the books six times and the cash is still 
a dollar and forty-seven cents shy, the best I 
can make it. 

Mr Avryge: Well, don’t worry about it 
any more, John. Here, I'll pay in that 
$1.47 myself, and if it turns up some day 
you can pay it back. Mr Mann been in 
yet? 

Mr Bookhepe: No—here he comes now. 

Mr Avryge: Ah—good-morning, Charles 
—how are you feeling to-day? It’s a little 
better weather for us toilers in the shop. 
I heard a pretty compliment for your gar- 
den efforts this morning coming down. A 
man on the car said that your flower beds 
were the most beautiful in that section of 
the city. 

Mr Mann: Well, that’s some reward for 
my early morning labors, William. By the 
way. Mr Borrowe wants to renew this note 
of his; he met me on the street this morn- 
ing. I told him I'd speak to you about it. 

Mr Avryge: Well, Charles, I suppose 
he'll pay it some time. I don’t know much 
about him, but as he’s a friend of yours 
we'll accommodate him. Will he pay any- 
thing on it? 

Mr Mann: Not this time: he says he'll 
reduce it next time. 

Mr Avryge: All right, vou can sign it 
for the firm. Looks like it would be a busy 
day, Charles—large financial transactions 
beginning early, eh? 
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Mr Waite: Can I speak with you a 
minute, Mr Avryge. 

Mr Avryge: Certainly. What is it? 

Mr Waite: My wife’s got company this 
afternoon and we'd like to all go up to the 
lake. Fred is willing to come in and take 
my place this afternoon if I could get away. 

Mr Avryge: All right, Henry. Then 
-you might have him come in Monday 
morning, too, when you are unpacking 
those cases. I should have liked to have 
that done this afternoon, but I guess it can 
wait. Hope you'll have a pleasant time. 


Mr Avryge (to customer entering): Ah, 
good-morning, Mrs Brown. We haven't 
seen you for weeks. Mr Mann was just 
wondering if you'd deserted us. You are’ 
looking as well as ever; etc, etc. 


So the Jekyll and Hyde life of Mr Avryge 
goes on from day to,day. Should he carry 
himself in his store as he does in his home 
and say such things to his business partner 
and to his clerks as he does to his life part- 
ner and his children, he would soon end his 
business partnership and his business. 


Stirring Apple Butter 


By S. Copy 


When the air was thick with spices, 
The frost cast from the flowers, 
And, temptingly, the falling nuts 
Called us to woodland bowers, 
Oh, how it used to grieve my heart, 
With « pain no words could utter, 
To see Rob strolling off alone— 
While I stirred apple butter! 


That kettle simmering at my feet 
Was a cauldron most unholy, 

Where Fate, the witch, cast all my joys 
And I watched them melting slowly. 

I heard Rob’s merry, ringing laugh, 
And saw the gay leaves flutter 

In jeweled showers around his head— 
While I stirred apple butter! 


Years passed; once more the trees with pride 
Their glittering leaves were showing, 
While ‘neath the kettle in the yard 
The fiery coals were glowing. 
I heard a footstep at my side, 
And Rob’s voice—with a stutter— 
Say, “Sit down, Sue, and rest awhile. 
I'll stir the apple butter!” 


And then—I don’t know how it was, 
But earth seemed full of glory, 

As love took up the lyre of life 
And sang “the sweet old story.” 

But even on that hour of bliss 
There burst an angry splutter, 

And we were filled with blank dismay— 
We'd burnt that apple butter! 


But ever since, year after year. 
In balmy autumn weather, 

We've stood and stirred the amber mass, 
Always, thank God !—together. 

And in despite of any sneer 
The cynic’s lips may utter, 

Love blends our lives, as smooth and clear 
As well-stirred apple butter. 


A Thanksgiving Home Coming 


By Marion DiIcKINSON 


¢¢ \ IN’T it most time for Letty to be 

back, father?” asked Mrs Harlow, 
breaking the silence that had long brooded 
in the room. Her husband rose stiffly and 
crossed to the window. 

“She’s jest comin’ into view,” he said, his 
eyes on the point where the village road 
emerged from the screen interposed by his 
own orchard. His face brightened as the 
lithe young figure came briskly along 
beneath the arch of winter boughs. Letitia 
always conveyed the impression of abound- 
ing, radiant joy. In a moment she spied 
him and waved her muff gayly. 

The Harlow house was but slightly 
removed from the street, its severe, uncom- 
promising front unadorned save for the fan 
light above its green door. Letitia depre- 
catingly eyed this door, as she hurried in 
at the side gate. It had always been a trial 
to her; but, to her petitions that it be 
replaced by one of modern make, her father 
had unexpectedly turned a deaf ear. So it 
had stood in his father’s day, and so it 
should remain while he had any say in the 
matter. 

Now, in the prospect of the gratification 
of her girlish desires, of her love of grace- 
ful form and harmonious detail, she could 
afford to be generous, and admit that the 
green door was adapted to the stern old 
house which had defiantly faced the on- 
slaught of nearly a century of icy blasts and 
parching heat. 

As she hastened up the path the old lilac 
bushes brushed her shoulder in ineffectual 
attempt to secure attention, only to subside 
with subdued tinklings icicle-laden 
branches. Letitia had scant thought for the 
old and accustomed to-day; her mind was 
busy with the new, the untried. 

“Something uncommon must have hap- 
pened to Letty, mother,” Mr Harlow said 
as the girl gleefully waved a letter in pass- 
ing the window. He laid his glasses between 


the pages of the new Farmer's Almanac, in 
anticipation of her entrance, but his wife 
continued to click her needles over a 
lengthening gray stocking in unbroken 
calm. 

“Letty is always bubbling over about 
somethin’,” she said placidly. “It beats all 
the amount of pleasure she gets out of 
everyday affairs. And she isn’t one to be 
always askin’ for things, either.” 

“That's so—that’s so,” her husband 
assented; “but this is somethin’ extra, [ll 
be bound,” and he turned eagerly to the 
pretty vision that at that moment appeared 
in the doorway. Something extra it proved 
to be, though for a few moments just what 
had happened was exceedingly vague in 
their minds, confused as they were by the 
girl’s incoherent exclamations. 

“It’s a letter from John, with such a won- 
derful surprise! You read it, father,” 
Letitia urged, thrusting it into his hands. 
Mrs Harlow, looking at the pretty face with 
its straying dimples and radiant eyes, 
smiled sympathetically at her impatience, 
while Mr Harlow fumbled for his glasses, 
and, drawing near the window to catch the 
iading light upon the sheet, began to read. 
But, after the opening sentences, Mrs Har- 
low forgot her daughter. Her eyes dropped 
to the glimmering needles and the comely 
old face betrayed no sign of the inward per- 
turbation with which she listened to her 
son’s project. Mr Harlow stumbled occa- 
sionally in the reading, shifting impatiently, 
as if for better light, and clearing his throat 
at intervals. The letter ran thus: 


Cuicaco, January 12, 1899. 


Dear Letty: 1 have been thinking of you all a 
good deal of late, and wishing that I could do 
something to make you more comfortable. I know 
that the farm meets all running expenses, and 
that father has enough laid by for the future, so 
that you have no cause for worry. The house is 
old, however, and lacking in conveniences, and a 
new house would make life easier. 
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I have been lucky in my copper stocks and made 
more than I expected, so I mean to share my 
good fortune with you. I enclose a check made 
payable to your order, and place the whole matter 
in your hands. I will suggest, however, that you 
build upon the knoll beyond the orchard, as there 
is a pretty view of the river at that point. Get a 
city architect to draw up your plans, but put all 
else into Mason’s charge, as he is a reliable man. 

Love to mother, father and yourself. 


Your affectionate brother, Joon Hartow. 


With the last words, Letitia could not be 
longer repressed. “Dear old John!” she 
cried. “Isn't it amazing! Oh, I have so 
wished for a different house, but I never 
dreamed we would have one!” 

A different house! But, crushing down 
her dismay, the mother spoke bravely, the 
echo of her own words still ringing in her 
ears. It was true that Letty was not one 
“to be asking for things.” Should she 
stand in the way of this heart's desire? 

“Indeed it is amazing!” she said, heart- 
ily. “John is a good boy and mindful of 
our comfort, though he has been so long 
from home. I suppose he sent quite a tidy 
little sum;” and she held out her hand for 
the check that her husband silently prof- 
fered. “Sakes alive! Does he mean us to 
spend all that on a house?” 

“I don’t know what to say,” her husband 
murmured in bewilderment. He was 
puzzled at the manner in which his wife 
accepted this astonishing plan. He had 
supposed—but women were unaccountable. 
Then he, too, looked at Letitia’s eager face 
and his own softened. 

“So you're pleased, are you, little girl?” 
and he pinched her pink ear. “Well, well 
—it’s ‘hard to teach old dogs new tricks,’ 
but we'll try. I had always thought the 
old house pretty comfortable, but mebby 
that’s because I’ve lived here all my days. 
Young folks like new-fangled notions and 
we'll not stand in the way; eh, mother?” 

Letitia looked somewhat surprised at this 
view of the question. She had not dreamed 
that there could be objections to such a 
delightful project. “Oh, if you and mother 
would not like it,” she began, trying to 
speak easily. 

Her mother heard the quiver of disap- 
pointment. “Like it?” she said briskly. 
“Who said we wouldn’t like it, Letty? I 
spose gas and runnin’ water and such 
fixin’s will be real convenient when we get 


used to ‘em. You mustn't be surprised if 
it took father and me a few minutes to grasp 
the notion. There, now—if I ain’t forgot 
the apples | was bakin’ for supper!” and 
she vanished in the kitchen. 

“But, father—’’ Letitia was still per- 
turbed. Mr Harlow took the flushed 
cheeks between his horny hands and looked 
fondly down into the troubled eyes. ‘Go 
ahead with your house, Letty,” he said. 
“Mother and I agree pretty well in most 
things; and I guess we think it’s about time 
you had some things as you want ’em. 
Because we're used to old ways, doesn’t 
prove ‘em to be best. Besides, there’s 
John’s wishes to be thought about. He’s 
remembered that view all these years—a 
mighty pretty prospect and a real sightly 
place for a home.” 

And, little by little, he lured the girl from 
her scruples, until, when Mrs Harlow 
returned, they were already discussing the 
details of Letitia’s house. 

That night, when the glimmer of Letitia’s 
bedroom candle was lost in the darkness of 
the upper hall, Mr Harlow softly closed the 
door and tip-toed across the rag carpet to 
his wife, reading her Bible by the kerosene 
lamp. He had been furtively watching her 
for some time, from behind the shelter of 
his agricultural paper; yet, when she looked 
up, as he laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
the expression that had betrayed her to him 
had vanished. Nevertheless, he was not to 
be deterred. 

“It’s goin’ to come harder to you than 
to me, this leavin’ the old home,” he said, 
tenderly. “Letty is a good girl and will 
give it up without a murmur if you say the 
word.” 

His wife put up her hand to the toil-worn 
one upon her shoulder. “It’s you I’m 
thinkin’ of, Samuel,” and she smiled wist- 
fully up at him. “It was vour father’s home 
before you, and the Harlows were always 
master hands to stick by the old things.” 

“Tf it’s for me you're worryin’, we'll let 
her have her way,” he said, sturdily. 
“And, after all, the old place’ll be right here. 
T ain’t a-goin’ to sell it.” Letitia never 
knew how near she had approached to dis- 
appointment. 

The interest in the new house, at first 
simulated, soon became genuine as the 
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parents listened to Letitia’s happy plans. 
By March their wishes were well formu- 
lated, and on a mild day that gave treach- 
erous promise of spring, Letitia started for 
the city to engage an architect. The 
journey was short and, in a brief time, she 
found herself whisked aloft in an elevator 
and deposited at the door of “R. Ellsworth, 
Architect;” this particular person having 
been recommended by a friend of her 
father. Feeling somewhat nervous at the 
magnitude of her undertaking, Letitia 
timidly knocked. A chair grated on the 
floor within and when the door opened, a 
young man with quiet bearing but alert 
glance, bowed gravely to her. 

“Is Mr Ellsworth within?” she stam- 
mered. “I would like to see him upon 
business.” He stepped back to allow her 
entrance, then bowed courteously again. 
“T am Mr Ellsworth,” he said, as Letitia 
was about to advance toward a middle-aged 
man, busy with drafting tools in the north 
window. 

“Oh!” Letitia could not suppress the 
exclamation; then flushed crimson. “I— 
why, IT expected an older man,” she said 
helplessly, then was doubly chagrined at 
her frankness. A glimmer of mirth 
appeared in the young man’s eyes; then, 
with a quick perception of what would set 
his caller at her ease, let his amusement 
have full sway. In a moment Letitia 
joined him and laughed until the tears stood 
in her eves. 

“What an absurd speech!” she sighed at 
length. “But it was the truth. I came to 
engage you to make plans for our new 
house.” 

“And now you doubt my wisdom and 
experience,” he answered. “Let me—” 

“T think T will ask vou to undertake it,” 
she said, quickly: then, becoming grave, 
gave him a clear account of what she 
wished. 

When Mr Ellsworth submitted the plans 
to the Harlows, all misgivings that Letitia 
might have harbored vanished. The pro- 
portions of the house were grateful to the 
eve; the interior arrangements promised 
the utmost convenience and attractiveness. 
In some points her suggestions had been 
disregarded, but Letitia could but admit 
the improvement. 


In April the ground was broken, and 
through the fair spring days and those of 
early summer the work went merrily on. 
All Letitia’s spare moments were spent in 
watching the walls arise and her dream 
take form. The architect, too, was untiring 
in his attention, running down at frequent 
intervals to inspect details. “It is just what 
I would like to build for myself,” he 
declared with conviction—'‘and in just such 
a place!” Even Mr and Mrs Harlow took 
a growing pride in the new house, and 
many a fair evening iound them gathered 
on the steps, looking peacefully out upon 
the distant river, glimmering through the 
gathering twilight. 

It was early in (ctober that, at last, they 
entered in and took possession. Letitia, full 
of rejoicing over the wide windows, the 
hard-wood finish, the convenient closets, 
the artistic coloring and charming vistas, 
felt little sorrow as she denuded the old 
house to make habitable the new. But, to 
her father and mother, this forsaking of 
walls hallowed by sad and tender memo- 
ries was filled with unutterable regret. And 
when the key was turned upon the echoing 
rooms, now no longer home, the old people 
looked into each other’s eves for the com- 
fort that neither could give. 

Letitia fluttered down the hill to meet 
them. “It is all ready, now,” she said, 
breathlessly, “except the hanging of a few 
pictures! I’m so glad there was enough 
money left for the new carpets and hang- 
ings. It has made it so much more beau- 
tiful!’ Laughing and chattering, she drew 
them from room to room, pointing out each 
individual charm and comfort, unheeding 
the obvious effort with which they tried to 
share in her joy. Yes, it was even more 
satisfactory than had been expected, but, 
oh! it was not home. 

“IT wonder where mother is,” Letitia mur- 
mured, one golden day, a week later. A 
half-finished stocking lav in the mending 
basket by a window overlooking the old 
home; but the mother was not to be found. 
“T’ll run down to the other house,” the girl 
thought. uneasily; and throwing a soft scarf 
about her head hurried along the road and 
past the orchard. Turning the knob of the 
green door, she found it locked, so slipped 
around the side of the house, glancing in at 
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the windows as she passed. Suddenly she 
shrank back into the shelter of the lilacs, 
for in the dismantled living room she had 
discovered her mother, crouched on the 
dusty floor, forlornly gazing before her with 
sad, unseeing eyes. 

Part of the meaning of it flashed into 
Letitia’s mind. To be sure, this was the 
birthday of Serena—little Serena, who 
died so many years ago, but who yet lived 
in the mother’s heart. Letitia was touched 
and longed to reach her mother and com- 
fort her; vet all that she could do was to 
steal back to the front of the house and 
there, pacing back and forth in the sun- 
shine, wait until her mother emerged from 
the shadow. Here Mrs Harlow found her 
when her sad musings were put away. 

“Why, Letty,” she tried to say with her 
wonted brightness, “what brought you 
here? I thought I'd slip down for a few 
minutes, and see if all was right.” But 
Letitia was not to be evaded. “You have 
been thinking about Serena, dear,” she 
said, lovingly, laying her cheek against the 
faded one, long since furrowed by tears. 

“Yes,” Mrs Harlow said, simply forget- 
ting her role of cheerfulness. “I just had 
to come for a little while. She seems nearer 
to me in the old house.” 

And then Letitia’s eyes were opened. 

It was not many days before the elders 
noticed a change in the girl. There was 
a new gentleness in her manner, a vague 
wistfulness, that puzzled them sorely. 

“Aren't you feelin’ well?” her father 
asked, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes—of course I am well,” the girl 
answered brightly, smiling up at him. But 
when she escaped to the hall and, half way 
up the stairs, paused to look out through 
the diamond panes at the brown fields 
below, she saw them through a mist of 
tears. “I do love it so!’ she whispered, 
passionately; but there was renunciation in 
her gesture. 

A week later Letitia received a letter from 
John, but this she did not show. “All right. 
Do as you think best,” it said. ‘Their 
happiness is our first consideration,” which, 
though brief, was vastly comforting. 

Errands soon called Letitia to the city. 
from which she returned tired and_ pale. 
Soon, however, she was apparently her old 


self again. The household was subsiding 
for the winter, when an urgent invitation 
came to Mr and Mrs Harlow to visit a 
cousin in a neighboring town. 

“Of course we can’t go,” Mrs Harlow 
said, decidedly, though her eyes had bright- 
ened at the prospect. 

“Why not?” asked Letitia, anxiously. 
“It will do you both a world of good and 
you haven't seen Cousin Mary since she 
was so sick. Don’t you think you ought to 
go?” The wily girl knew how to pull the 
strings. 

‘But she wants us to stay two weeks,” 
her mother objected with signs of wavering. 
“That brings it right up to Thanksgivin’. 
It is throwin’ too much work upon you.” 

“Oh, I'll get Sarah Duncan to come in 
ior help and company,” Letitia said, easily. 
“I'd just love to have my own way for a 
while.” And, eventually, the girl had her 
way, starting her travelers on their journey 
with a relief that could hardly be masked. 
“It leaves so little time,” she sighed; “but, 
with help, it shall be done.” 

Not until Thanksgiving day did Cousin 
Mary relax her hold upon her guests, her 
hospitable intentions being made more 
effective by notes from Letitia urging them 
not to hurry home. It was near noon when 
Letitia drove to meet her parents, her 
cheeks aglow in the frosty air, that had left 
its rime upon the fields and hedgerows. 
She eagerly scanned the long train, as it 
rolled into the station laden with home- 
seeking travelers, a little frown of anxiety 
puckering her brow. 

Suddenly she rose in the carriage, unable 
to believe her eyes. Who was the tall man 
assisting her mother to alight? It couldn't 
be— 

“Why, John!” she cried, springing out 
and leaving Jack to his own devices as she 
ran across the platform. “It is too good 
to be true!” 

“So I thought when I found father and 
mother on the train,” he said, as he kissed 
her heartily. “I hope you have provided 
enough dinner, for I have an old-fashioned 
appetite. Been traveling night and day to 
get here. Didn’t know I could get off until 
two hours before I started. Thought I'd 
take you by surprise,” with a quizzical look 
at the wondering, joyful face. 
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“All aboard for Turkey!” she cried gayly. 
“Dear people, it seems an age since I saw 
you!” giving her mother an affectionate 
squeeze as she climbed to her side in the 
carriage, yielding the reins to her father. 
So gayly did she chatter that they had 
reached the new house before her questions 
had all been answered. Just as her father 
turned Jack’s head toward the drive, she 
laid a restraining hand upon his arm. 

“If you don’t mind’—her voice trembled 
a little—‘“let’s drive down to the other 
house first. John will like to see it.” A 
shadow crossed her father’s face and her 
mother started to speak, but thought better 
of it. Letitia should not dream what it cost 
them to see the deserted house on Thanks- 
giving day. Would it—could it seem like 
Thanksgiving in the new house? 

On, past the orchard, they rattled, 
Letitia’s tongue running more gayly than 
ever, though the rest were silent. Thus 
far her father and mother had not ventured 
a look at the dear old place, lest its solitude 
reproach them; but, as they drew up before 
the gate, the green door flew open and 
Sarah Duncan, smiling and _ hearty, 
beckoned them in. : 

“It’s pretty frosty yet,” she urged. “Come 
right in where it’s warm.” 

“Warm!” quavered Mrs Harlow, not 
offering to move. Her husband’s gaze was 
fixed upon the shining windows by which 
the old house welcomed him, as if with 
friendly eyes. 

“Warm? Yes, dearest.” And, springing 
to the ground, Letitia tenderly extended her 
arms. “Come, mother,” she said, unstead- 
ily, though her face was alight with happi- 
ness, “for this is home.” 

The dear old things had once more 
settled back into their accustomed places. 
If here and there a new possession had 
found place, it was careful not to infringe 
upon the sweet familiarity. 


In the living room a long table was 
already covered with Mrs Harlow’s favorite 
snowdrop cloth and set with gold-beaded 
china and quaint old silver as on former 
Thanksgiving days. With a pretty air of 
importance Letitia hurried between kitchen 
and living room, now with glasses of ruby 
cranberry and again with towering plumes 
of celery. A composite odor of good things 
entered with her, luring John to the kitchen 
in her wake. 

“T haven’t had a chance to tell you some- 
thing important,” he said, in an undertone, 
drawing her to the window. “I had an 
hour between trains, so I ran down to see 
the real estate man in whose charge you 
have put the new house. What do you 
suppose he told me? Nothing less than 
that he has found a purchaser already! 
There’s a hustler for you! Such speed is 
positively unheard of.” 

Letitia grew a little pale, and her lip 
quivered. “Did he say who had bought it?” 
she asked. 

“T jotted the name down somewhere. Oh, 
here it is—Ellsworth, Robert Ellsworth.” 

For a moment, Letitia looked at him with 
incredulous eyes, then the color rushed to 
her cheeks. “That turkey must be scorch- 
ing,” she murmured, turning hastily away. 
But John looked after her with speculative 
eyes. The turkey was not scorched, but 
done to a delectable brown, and John bore 
it in triumph to the table. ; 

“Come, dear people,” urged Letitia; for 
her father and mother, sitting side by side, 
seemed oblivious to all except their con- 
tented thoughts. 

With her hand clasped in her mother’s, 
Letitia bent her head for the blessing: 
“Dear Father, we thank thee for thy great 
goodness to us—for the love that gladdens 
all our days.” Mr Harlow’s voice grew 
more tender. “Bless to us, this home-com- 
ing, for Christ’s sake, amen.” 
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THE BEST WAY 


To Do a Variety of Things in Washing and Ironing 


By Hester M. Poore 
[Concluded] 


ECURRING to Prussian blue, which is 

the foundation of the most of the fancy 
or ball blues. This substance is danger- 
ous because when it comes in con- 
tact with any soapsuds left in clothes it 
then produces spots and stains resembling 
iron rust. Powdered indigo may be pro- 
cured of druggists having large stocks of 
chemicals, and a couple of ounces dissolved 
in a quart bottle of water will be a good 
investment. It is best to blue a quart or 
two of rinsing water, and from that pour 
into the tub till the delicate tint desired is 
reached. A deep blue, like a strong per- 
fume, suggests something to be covered 
up. A faint tinge of bluing in starch is 
desirable. 

Starching, too, should not be overdone. 
What is more disagreeable than to put on 
a garment that is no more flexible than 
pasteboard? Besides, the starch causes a 
garment to crack. A trifle of starch in 
underwear, tablecloths, napkins and pillow- 
slips is a help in ironing, and these articles 
shed dust and so keep clean longer than 
does unstarched clothing. To make starch, 
take two rounded tablespoons of the 
lumps and work smooth in half a cup of 
cold water. Put into a bright tin or gran- 
ite vessel and slowly pour over it one quart 
of boiling water. Then set it on the range 
and stir until it boils several minutes and 
is clear and lumpless. Add a bit of bluing 
and dilute well with lukewarm water for all 
common fabrics. Into this never put hand- 
kerchiefs, and many nice housekeepers 
never use starch upon table linen, and to 
me their taste is commendable. Whenever 
used there must not be left a single lump 
and the starch must be perfectly blended in 
the water. Furthermore, neither bluing nor 


starch should ever be used until just before 
the clothing is hung out to dry. Should it 
threaten to storm, keep all white fabrics 
in clear rinsing water and cover to keep out 
the dust. 

Starching collars, cuffs and shirt bosoms 
is another matter. One rounded teaspoon- 
ful of starch is the rule for a set of these 
three articles. When it has boiled, to pro- 
mote gloss and prevent stickiness, dis- 
solve in the starch a piece of spermaceti, 
or of white beeswax, as large as a cherry. 
A great help is to have at hand a pint bot- 
tle of gum arabic water, made by dissolv- 
ing two ounces of the perfectly white gum 
in a pint of soft water. A teaspoonful of 
this to each set of four pieces will be 
enough. Rub the starch into the bosom, 
collar and cuffs as if you were washing 
them, taking care that it is evenly diffused, 
and they are ready to dry. The surface 
must be left with no excess, but be wiped 
dry and smooth by clapping between the 
hands. 

Chinese laundry polish of the first qual- 
ity is thus prepared. Melt together four 
ounces white wax, two ounces spermaceti 
and one-fourth ounce stearin, and make 
into cakes. After the starched articles are 
ironed and while still warm, rub the polish 
over the surface until they shine. 

Another, used by an experienced house- 
keeper, is made by slowly dissolving to- 
gether one ounce white wax, twice as much 
spermaceti and one large tablespoonful of 
salt. Cool in a wet cup so that it will slip 
out easily. Into boiled starch cooked twen- 
ty minutes put a lump of this preparation 
as large as a cherry. Use no cold starch 
and do not sprinkle. After the starched 
pieces are dried fold them in a wet towel 
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for two hours, then with a polishing iron 
bring out the gloss. Another, and I be- 
lieve, a better polish is made by dissolv- 
ing one ounce each of spermaceti, borax 
and gum arabic with two ounces and a half 
of good glycerin in one pint of water. Keep 
bottled and to every pint of boiled starch 
add two tablespoons of the mixture. Dry, 
dampen and roll as in the preceding recipe, 
using no cold starch. 

Cold starching, by the way, as usually 
done, allows a scant teaspoonful for every 
shirt. Dissolve in the ratio of half a cup- 
ful (for that quantity) of cold water. Gath- 
er the bosom and neck band in the hand 
and dip into the starch water, then wring 
and clap to make the solution percolate 
evenly. Treat the cuffs in the same man- 
ner. 

Washing fluids need to be investigated 
at this stage of the laundry. Beware of 
them all. Should the water be hard, the 
use of a tablespoonful of ammonia or of 
borax to every two pails of water will help 
soften it. Stronger alkalis and salsodas, 
unless used in the smallest quantities, not 
only turn white fabrics yellow, but in a 
short time certainly rot the fiber and the 
garment drops to pieces. Javelle water is 
to be discarded. Too much of that soap, 
of various makes, which is advertised to do 
large washings in a miraculously brief time 
after soaking and no rubbing is ruinous, 
either because of too much potash or of sal- 
soda. Some few washing powders are not 
injurious, others are. The best way is to 
follow the practice of the laundresses of 
Belgium and Germany. No whiter clothes 
were ever carried to their various owners 
than these return. There, two pounds of 


shaved soap is dissolved in three gallons 
of very hot water. To it are added one ta- 
blespooniul of turpentine and three of 
liquid ammonia. In this the linen is soaked 
for three hours, the vessel being closely 
covered. Afterward the washing proceeds 
as usual with us, but without boiling, and 
the rubbing is almost nothing. Turpen- 
tine, as is well known, loosens all dirt and 
does not injure fiber. Should any change 
be made it would be to lessen the quantity 
of ammonia. In case the water is used a 
second time it is reheated and a smaller 
portion of the two ingredients mentioned 
is added. 

Kerosene and petroleum are two fluids 
often recommended. To my mind neither 
is fit to be used. Linen should be fra- 
grant as well as cleanly. 

To bleach clothing that is yellow from 
lying too long or from poor laundering is 
easy enough if one has good turf in the 
back yard. Immerse the articles in strong 
suds made with white soap and spread in 
the sunshine upon the grass. As they dry 
immerse anew smali pieces and sprinkle 
large ones with more suds, turning them 
often. To keep them wet too long or to lay 
them out in rainy weather longer than a 
couple of days will mildew them. Chlo- 
ride of lime is sometimes used to the de- 
struction of the life of the fiber. Cream 
of tartar dissolved in boiling water, a weak 
solution, may be used if the goods are 
dipped in and rinsed up and down several 
times, then rinsed in clear water two or 
three times to remove every trace of tartar, 
and is less objectionable. But, thrifty 
housekeepers, beware of attaining white- 
ness at the expense of wearing qualities. 


The Little Things 


By Epwin L. Saspin 


The little things in life I love— 
song, a word, a smile, 
An hour of happy blue above 
*Neath which I walk the while. 
For at the best, tho’ be our state 
The peasant’s or the king’s, 
This life is a mosaic, great— 
But made from little things. 
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New Sources of Income 


By IsaseL Gorpon CurtTIS 


a” everyday life everywhere one hears of 
women who have built up for themselves 
a business which means a comfortableliving 
earned under the home roof. One instance 
which occurs to me is that of a young 
woman whose story was the familiar one of 
being suddenly thrown on her own re- 
sources. She had no talent of any sort; she 
could not sew or cook and the future looked 
ominous. She thought of her only capabil- 
ity, that of keeping her clothes in good 
order. She could make a grease spot van- 
ish as if by magic, and she could use a hot 
iron on a cloth suit as ably as any tailor. 

“The pressing club” was an organiza- 
tion which grew out of this idea. The club 
members were the owners of natty tailored 
suits, girls who would rather pay money 
than care for their clothes. The fee for 
keeping a handsome suit in excellent condi- 
tion, sponged, pressed and with unbroken 
stitches, was ten dollars a year. That 
insured a visit to the presser twice a month 
and a well-groomed appearance. The work 
was all done under the home roof, and now 
the young woman who organized the 
“pressing club” employs a_ strong-armed 
assistant, for club members are many. 

I know a young woman who does an 
excellent business in framing pictures in 
passe-partout style. Every housewife has 
an accumulation of pictures she would like 
to hang on her walls if expense did not 
deter. The passe-partout framer turns them 
out in neat, pretty style for sums ranging 
from twenty-five to fifty cents and she sel- 
«doom has a vacation week. A girl who 
began to develop pictures for amateur pho- 
tographers to keep the wolf from the door 
has actually hung out her shingle, and a 
woman who enamels old furniture finds her 
business growing into a lucrative one. A 
high school girl who is preparing for col- 
lege finds her time outside school hours 
fully taken up in playing pro tem nursery 


maid. For twenty-five cents she stays two 
hours at a house where the mother has 
no one with whom to leave her children. 
During the winter, when theatrical attrac- 
tions begin, she is engaged for weeks ahead. 
Her task then is usually an easy one spent 
in a pleasant sitting room with a beok or 
her studies, the house quiet and the chil- 
dren fast asleep. 

In a New York town I knew a woman 
who like the mother of Beanstalk Jack was 
reduced to selling her last bit of live stock, 
a sturdy old horse behind whom she had 
traveled hundreds of miles. Jerry was just 
being prepared for his last journey from 
the old home when an idea struck her, an 
idea on which she spent one of her few 
remaining dollars. The picturesque old 
town was filling up with its usual quota 
of summer boarders, and when her adver- 
tisement appeared in the morning paper 
offering cheap conveyance about the 
beautiful hills and shady river road, the 
dollar brought quick returns. Jerry began 
to earn five dollars or six dollars a day and 
the old carryall bloomed out in fresh paint 
and varnish. 

Nearly every undershirt worn by women 
is finished by hand, the narrow edge of 
crocheting in silk or cotton being piece 
work. This alone provides employment for 
many hundreds of women. The factories 
which produce ready-made underclothing 
give employment to hundreds in button 
sewing. Buttonholes can be made on a 
machine, but ingenuity has not yet devised 
anything to supersede human fingers in 
sewing on buttons. Hooks and eyes are 
stitched on cards by hand and many of the 
hat factories in Connecticut employ women 
in their own homes to sew ribbons on sailor 
hats. A woman who can accomplish the 
difficult task of separating gold leaf can 
almost anywhere command good wages and 
steady employment at home. The majority 


OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ COUNTERPANES 


of the painted novelties one sees on the 
Christmas bargain counter is done by 
women in piece work, and the artist if quick 
and ingenious with the brush can earn a 
good income eight months of the year in 
this way. The large potteries of America 
employ thousands of women in decorating 
china, although the larger amount of the 
work is done in the factories. Many linen 
stores engage women to fill orders for mon- 
ograms to be worked on fine tablecloths 
and napkins. 
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One can glance about them in any com- 
munity, wherever they live, and _ find 
instances of a woman’s quick ingenuity 
when prodded by poverty. The unsuccess- 
ful woman who fritters away a precious 
nest egg and equally precious time in efforts 
that prove failures may be sure of one 
thing, that she has not discovered her one 
capability. Excellent bread making is as 
fine an art in its own way as painting a 
tapestry, and as worthy of honor and of 
payment. 


Our Grandmothers’ Counterpanes 


(y= grandmothers vied with one 
another in the weaving of woolen 
counterpanes, generally in white and indigo 


An Ancient Pattern in Indigo 


From _a photograph of a counterpane spun and dyed 
by Mrs Euroclydon Gerry, in the year 1800, and woven 
by a journeyman weaver of western New York. 


blue. They were of such workmanship that 
to-day, after being handed down from one 


generation to another, they are as fresh, 
strong and handsome as when new. ‘The 
modern patchwork quilt is not more varied 
as to pattern than were these ancient coun- 
terpanes, woven on a hand loom and work- 
ing out strange designs of trees, flowers, 
fruit and landscape. Sometimes the pat- 
tern was a geometrical one, and the fidelity 
to good drawing exhibited by these homely 
artists is astonishing. As in old-fashioned 
samplers, the worker was apt to show a par- 
donable pride in her work by weaving in 
her name and the date of finishing in the 
wide hem of the quilt. 

To-day these quaint counterpanes are 
being resurrected from cedar chests, attics, 
and the old-fashioned spare chamber to use 
in all sorts of decorative ways. A favorite 
method is to hang them as portieres in a 
room where old-fashioned furniture is used. 
These are tacked on a wall behind a stiff 
old sofa, draped over a four-post bed or 
spread on a round table. Sometimes if the 
room is not subjected to the hardest wear. 
they are laid as rugs on a polished or paint- 
ed floor. They make a picturesque draping 
for a low couch or divan, spread as a Bag- 
dad is, and one sees them occasionally on a 
brass or white enameled bed with the super- 
fluous length (for our grandmothers wove 
them long enough to tuck under several 
feather beds) tucked in neatly about a long, 
round bolster. 
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PAINT BRUSH 


By Gorpon Curtis 


T is not hard work, if you once master 

the art of pasting neatly, to make all 
sorts of attractive things in pad and book 
shape for Christmas gifts. When I first 
tried the job I spoiled many sheets of water 
color paper and pulpboard. They came 
‘out of the press wrinkled, warped and 
blistered, fit for nothing but to add to a 
bonfire pile. I realized that something was 
wrong, and also that the best way to amend 
it was to find out how a skilled worker 
made a pad or book cover. I discovered 
that I had been using a pasteboard so pulpy 
that it sucked in moisture, leaving the paper 
in blisters. I learned all sorts of “wrinkles” 
about the art of cover making, then I went 
to work. 

I decided that where I saved twenty-five 
cents by cutting paper and card with shears 
or knife, I saved fifty cents of waste by hav- 
ing the work done on a cutting machine. 
In material I bought a good quality of 
three-ply card. It cost one dollar for a 
dozen large sheets, and that, cut into all 
sorts of sizes, ought to last the average 
Christmas gift maker for two years. I 
made the paste myself instead of buying 
it in ten-cent tubes. Try this recipe for 
homemade mucilage: Get five cents’ worth 
of gum tragacanth. Pour over it a cup of 
cold water and let it stand over night. In 
the morning it will have swollen to four 
times its original bulk. Add to it a pint of 
boiling water and set it on the top of the 
stove, where it will not boil, but dissolve 


into a jelly-like mass. If there are any 
lumps in it whip with an egg-beater till 
smooth, then add a tablespoonful of car- 
bolic acid, which will keep it from souring. 
This paste if put away in a closely covered 
jar will keep for a year. 

When you begin work on pads, book 
covers or such things as are given here as 
illustrations, arrange your materials con- 
veniently about you on a clean deal table 
big enough to give you plenty of elbow 
room. The things you will need besides 
your paste and piles of paper and card are 
a basin of cold water and a soft sponge, 
plenty of clean, dry rags, a wide, stiff brush, 
and a quantity of white wrapping paper cut 
in sheets somewhat larger than the articles 
you plan to make. To begin work lay the 
paper you wish to paint on flat on the table 
and wet it on both sides, dabbing with the 
sponge till the paper has stretched to its 
largest capacity. With swift strokes cover 
your pasteboard with the gum tragacanth, 
then lay it face down on the paper. To 
learn how to turn the corners it is a good 
plan to soak the cloth off some old book 
cover and study the professional’s method 
of cutting corners, then copy it. When the 
corners are pasted down, wet the sheet of 
paper you are to finish the inside with, 
brush it with the gum, lay it down on the 
inside of the cover and smooth it with a 
clean rag till every wrinkle disappears. Do 
not leave it for a minute out of the press. 
Lay it between several sheets of white paper 
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and set over it a heavy weight; several ency- 
clopedias will do if you have nothing larger 
or heavier. 

Let your pads press for several days until 
perfectly dry. Change the papers three or 
four times. If there is the least feeling of 
dampness about the covers when taken 
from the press, they will warp horribly 
and prove useless. If a thick pulpboard is 
to be covered, as in the case of the large 
desk pad and newspaper holder, a week 
ought to be allowed for drying. When you 
take them from the press, quite dry, punch 
holes in each cover where needed, lay in 
sheets of paper if a book is to be made, 
punch holes in them to correspond, and tie 
with narrow ribbon or silk cords. Your 
pads or books are now ready for decoration. 

As to the matter of paper suitable for 
painting. lor a long time I used a pliable 
Whatman’s water color paper, with an 
agreeable surface, neither too rough nor too 
smooth. It took washes and all sorts of 
decoration done either with the brush or 
pen, delightfully. Then I began to look 
for a tinted surface. I could find nothing 
in artist’s papers except the grays and buffs 
used for charcoal work, and they did not 
take to water color well. Next I tried the 
soft shades of cartridge paper used for wall 
coverings. In some ways it was capitally 
suited for decoration. It gave charming 


backgrounds of reds, old rose, blues, 
greens, soft browns and grays, and for a 
large, dashy piece of decoration it was well 
fitted, but for finer work it was not so good, 
for the woolly surface rubs up and grows 
mussy. One day in the wall paper store | 
discovered a plain paper used on ceilings. It 
had a surface not unlike water color paper 
and it came in exquisite tints of green, pink, 
cream, violet, gray and_ yellow. It 
took a wash as if it had been made for an 
artist’s use, it was cheaper than any water 
color paper ever made, costing only twenty- 
five cents for eight yards. I have used it 
ever since for all sorts of things. 


BABYS 
| EMOR 


If you have once mastered the art of 
making a cover or pad you can make such 
a variety of things as will suit the taste of 
nearly every friend you possess. “Daby’s 
memory book” is a fitting gift for the tiny 
scrap of humanity with evesight yet too 
vague to appreciate a rattle or teething ring. 
Make it about eight by six inches in size, 
and inside put forty pages for writing on 
and six pages of thick pasteboard for 
mounting pictures. Letter each page for 
the record of baby’s life, the day of his 
birth, his creeping, christening, first tooth, 
locks of hair, short clothes, weight, first 
shoes, hight, first step, first word and all 
the other small details of baby’s growing up 
which a mother loves to record in a dainty 
book. The design on the cover may be 
anything, from a sketch of a downy-haired 
mite being weighed while tied in a blanket, 
to a smiling, rosy face peeping from a sun- 
bonnet. The design given here is capitally 
suited as a gift when the recipient is a very 
new arrival. 
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The friend who is making a collection of 
foreign postal cards will appreciate a pretty 
little volume in which to paste them. The 
design here shown is the back and front 
of a “‘post-karte” from Germany. Paste in 
one corner of the address side a German 


stamp and with a pen finish the postmark 
on it. The sketch which ornaments the 
back is a picturesque European policeman, 
and the written message is the brief news of 
happy days. Inside tie twenty-five sheets 
of card or thick cartridge paper. 


Homemade Cures for Colds 


By Ruta HALL 


(OF TEN one is appalled at the rashness 
with which a layman will prescribe in 
cases of illness, and must feel, where the 
issues of life and death are confronted, that 
only trained intelligence should be relied 
upon. On the other hand, | have been told 
by candid physicians that the old-time, self- 
reliant mothers of large families possessed 
more practical knowledge of materia medica 
than any young doctor among us. It is 
from such sources, or from some medical 
men, that the following hints are gleaned. 
And, although the dictum “It cannot do 
any harm” is generally dangerous in so del- 
icate a matter as one’s health, here it is 
literally true. These remedies can do no 
harm: 

For Threatened Influenza—Put twenty 
drops spirits of camphor with twenty tea- 
spoons water. Take one teaspoon every 
half hour. This is excellent in incipient 
grippe. 

For Threatened Colds in Head—Wring 
a cloth from ice-cold water, lay over the 
bridge of nose and eyes, and dry cloths 
over it. As the wet cloth heats, repeat 
experiment. If tried on the chest, as the 
“cold pack” may be for cold contracted and 
settled there, have a number of dry cloths 
with oilcloth over all. 

For Threatened Pneumonia—Put the 
patient to bed with hot water bottles applied 
to the soles of the feet, palms of the hands, 
armpits and under the knees. Of course 
no one with so serious an illness as this 
should go long without medical advice, if 


it can be obtained. Till it comes this is a 
wise way to proceed. 

For Colds on the Chest—Here again a 
doctor should be called. If removed from 
his aid and before it arrives, rub the lungs, 
back and front, with camphor oil—camphor 
gum dissolved in olive oil till the liquid will 
take up no more. The skin absorbs this 
readily. Apply profusely and cover with 
cotton batting. 

For Hoarseness—Take frequent sips of 
glycerin and lemon juice mixed in equal 
parts, and shaken until they are incor- 
porated. 

For Neuralgia—Place a wet cloth over a 
hot water bottle, a soapstone heated, or a 
hot brick, and apply the steam to the afflict- 
ed part. 

For Bronchial Trouble—Put ten tea- 
spoons spirits of camphor to forty times 
their bulk in boiling water. Place in a 
pitcher and incline the open mouth over the 
top, so that the steam enters the throat 
freely. Care must be taken in the perspira- 
tion which ensues not to contract further 
cold; but this is a royal remedy for heavy 
chest colds. 

As no season of the year and almost no 
climate is exempt from this most disagree- 
able and dangerous ailment, there is little 
hope that the readers of these remedies will 
never need to use them. Let them be freely 
employed in an emergency; not rashly, but 
hopefully, and they will scarcely fail to help, 
even if they, alone, do not cure. The single 
item of economy is a large one. 
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Shall Children Be Kept from Contagious Diseases 


By C. F. Wanrer, M D 


T HERE has been a widespread teaching 

from medical men, and accepted by the 
better informed public, that the best way to 
limit the spread of contagious and epidemic 
diseases and the dangers incident to their 
ravages is to quarantine against them. 
Keep all people, especially children, away 
from them; in bad epidemics close all public 
places—churches, schools, theaters, etc. 
Also severely isolate, if necessary, in special 
hospitals or their homes, those who are 
already infected, so as to limit intercourse 
between the healthy and the diseased. These 
measures, supplemented by a rigid observa- 
tion of the laws of health, cleanliness, both 
personal and municipal, are certainly wise 
procedure, for we need but to read the early 
history of civilization to convince ourselves 
of their wisdom. During the colonial 
period smallpox, yellow fever and other 
pestilential diseases were known all over 
our country, the latter being found as far 
north as Philadelphia and other northern 
cities; an occurrence which under present 
health regulations will never happen again. 
Remembering the value of interstate and 
international travel and the cosmopolitan 
character of our country, we can certainly 
see the wisdom of certain restrictions as to 
intermingling between the healthy and the 
diseased. 

Even such diseases as cancer, consump- 
tion, typhoid fever, cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis and many others whose contagious 
character is not yet positively defined, are 
being placed by the foremost members of 
the medical profession upon the list of con- 
tagious diseases against which we should 
ever be on our guard. This unselfish pro- 
fession is ever on the alert to keep people 
healthy, notwithstanding such a course is 
limiting its earning capacity. 


But there is one factor that we cannot 
control by quarantine, and this is the epi- 
demic element. Many diseases spread by 
contagion (contact), also by epidemics (at- 
mospheric influences), these latter acting 
over great distances, as from one city to 
another or one portion of a city to another, 
following certain prevailing directions, wa- 
ter courses or routes of travel, for instance; 
and this element of disease is hard to con- 
trol. There is also the mediate influence 
of cats, dogs, flies and other pets and pests, 
going from one residence or locality to 
another,. carrying the infecting material 
from the sick to and among the healthy and 
producing the disease among them. 

Now I have been thinking a great deal 
about this matter, whether we have as good 
a reason to show for keeping our children 
from acquiring measles during their earlier 
years of childhood as we have for keeping 
them from Roetheln (German or French 
measles, so-called), chickenpox, smallpox, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria and whooping 
cough, and to the consideration of this 
thought this article is devoted. As to 
Roetheln and chickenpox, it matters little 
whether they are contracted or not, as 
neither is ever fatal. The latter produces 
disfiguring scars upon the face, and may 
result in blindness if one of the scars should 
come in front of the pupil of the eye. In 
scarlet fever and diphtheria we have 
weighty reasons for quarantine, because 
these are frightfully fatal diseases among 
children, and even if recovered from are 
often followed by dangerous sequelae and 
complications, which, if they do not always 
kill, may leave their baneful influences for 
life. Diabetes, Bright’s disease and the 
various paralyses often follow in the wake 
of these fearful scourges of child life. If 
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you can successfully quarantine against 
them till children reach adult life, the like- 
lihood is great they will seldom or never 
acquire them, unless brought in direct and 
continuous contact with them, and even 
then the course is likely to prove mild and 
seldom fatal. We are in much better con- 
dition than formerly to cope with diphthe- 
ria since the discovery and use of anti- 
toxin. Thus we are now under obliga- 
tions to the medical fraternity. 

In smallpox we have at all times of life 
a loathsome and dangerous pest that has 
devastated in times past whole tribes and 
towns; whose victims suffer horribly; 
which leaves the few that recover fright- 
fully disfigured. But here we can fight fire 
with fire. We can vaccinate, or substitute 
cowpox, a milder disease, for it; a milder 
disease which, being the analog of small- 
pox, is a substitutive disease, and practi- 
cally forever prevents one from _hav- 
ing the worse disease. Here then we have 
an example how we can forestall the 
measles of adults, always a dangerous 
affection, by substituting the measles of 
childhood, which is less dangerous, as we 
shall see further on. 

As to whooping cough, we know this 
proves in early life not only a fatal but tedi- 
ous disease, lasting, according to the season 
of the year, from three to seven weeks or 
even longer, but it is also often accom- 
panied or followed by pneumonia (lung 
fever), bronchitis, pleurisy or emphysema 
and others, and frequently when recovered 
from it leaves the victim weak and of frail 
constitution, an easy prey to other diseases. 
Adult life is practically exempt from it, and 
when it is acquired the complications and 
mortality are very small. It is well, how- 
ever, to quarantine against it. 

Now assuming the foregoing facts to be 
true, as we can prove from our various 
sources of information and the consensus of 
medical men, let us see if we cannot find 
reasons for pursuing a different course in 
measles. That measles is often a danger- 
ous affection from which many die, espe- 
cially adults, cannot be denied. Bronchitis, 
pneumonia and quick consumption, espe- 
cially in those predisposed to weak lungs, 
cause sad havoc among those afflicted. But 


many epidemics are mild, especially in the 
summer and early fall, so that the majority 
of those sick recover; children, especially, 
frequently never go to bed, remain out of 
doors, play and show scarcely any sign of 
distress. Such mild epidemics once show- 
ing their true character, why not expose all 
children over two and under fifteen years 
to it? Measles ever so mild, once had, 
proves forever a bar against any future 
attack, as much or more than vaccination 
does against smallpox. For whatever phase 
measles exhibits among children, we all 
must admit it is far worse among adults, 
causing great fatality among the latter, and 
being still worse on account of its com- 
plications. Despite the improved hygiene 
of camps, prisons, schools and hospitals, 
much is yet desired, and should our chil- 
dren in the fortunes of life be thrown in 
such places after they have reached adult 
age, and there acquire measles under the 
machine treatment of camp and hospital, 
away from the fostering care of parents, 
home and friends, a majority of such cases 
will prove disastrous. Even ordinary epi- 
demics show that child mortality is one- 
fourth less than that of adults over sixteen 
to eighteen years of age. In a recent epi- 
demic in a small village, out of sixty-eight 
cases sick, no one under fifteen years of age 
died, while out of twenty-three cases over 
twenty-five years of age, three died, or over 
thirteen per cent. This is a fair sample out 
of many I have observed in rural districts 
and towns from two thousand to thirty 
thousand inhabitants. 

We all know that the susceptibility to 
measles does not diminish as children 
approach adult life. Old and young are 
alike susceptible when exposed. We admit 
that in early infancy, in crowded and filthy 
tenements, during severe epidemics in cold 
weather, it is always best to quarantine 
rigidly against measles. But when the 
weather is mild, the epidemic a mild one, 
it will be a gain to have all children between 
the ages of two and fifteen years exposed, 
and ever afterward to feel at rest over the 
matter, so that when our children pass 
from under the parental roof, out into the 
cold world, we may have our fears quieted 
concerning these diseases. 
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HERE is more of Knox’s GeaTINeE sold in 
United States to-day than of any other kind. 
The reason is not far to seek, for my 
Gelatine is the purest and best in the world 
—bar none. Here are the reasons why everybody 
who knows insists on having and always uses KNox’s 
Geratine. It is an array of arguments which is 
convincing. 


FIRST—It is made of absolutely pure calves’ stock. 

SECOND—It is granulated. Cooks can measure it as easily as they 
measure sugar—by the spoonful, 

THIRD—It dissolves in one-tenth the time of any other gelatine. 
Two minutes is all that is necessary. 

FOURTH —It sets quicker than any other kind—in half an hour. 

FIFTH (and very important)—It makes a pint more jelly than any 
other package of equal size; a QUART more than some. 

SIXTH—Each package contains pink color for fancy desserts. 


IT IS MY PLEASURE TO MAIL YOU FREE 


my book of seventy “Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” if you send me the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. For 5c. in stamps (to cover postage and packing), the 
book and full pint sample. For 15c. the book and full two-quart package (two for 25c). Pink color 
for fancy desserts in every package. Beware of imitations of similar name. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 40 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N, Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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NOVEMBER 1900 


A Golden Autumn 


Crops alone do not make a 
Thanksgiving, nor did they long 
ago, on the bleak Plymouth shore. 
Yet their part in furnishing forth 
the basis, material and spiritual, 
of our nation’s autumn festival is 
larger than the most of us know. 
Looking over our acres, as the 
Pilgrims did, we find the earth’s 
yield of the year 1900 to be goodly, 
and in brisk demand, which means 
a satisfactory reward of labor. 
Qur 525 millions of bushels of 
wheat—460 millions are reckoned 
a short yield—are selling at fair 
prices. Of corn there are 2100 
millions of bushels; the largest 
crop was 2600 millions of bushels. 
The prices of corn are generally 
good. It is no news to our south- 
ern readers that cotton is bringing 
the highest prices in years, and 
the new crop is of fair propor- 
tions. Fruits and vegetables gen- 
erally are abundant and of a fair 
money value; and farm animals 
sell at remunerative prices. These 
figures and facts we get from the 
best of authority. 

It is a golden autumn, in a va- 
riety of ways, and as sowers and 
reapers, eaters and drinkers, the 
children of men, at least in this 
favored country of ours, can do 
no less in gratitude than absorb 
and reflect the sunshine lavished 
upon them. 
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The Fashion Center 


New York sets the styles. Paris, 
Berlin and London are beginning 
to fear the competition of Ameri- 
can tailors, dressmakers and milli- 
ners, quite as much as foreign 
manufacturers dread the increase 
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in competition of the products of 
American labor, machinery and 
capital. Americans each year re- 
turn from abroad more and more 
convinced that almost any of our 
larger cities affords better shop- 
ping facilities than cities of cor- 
responding importance across the 
Atlantic. As to cities of lesser 
size, shopping facilities are so 
much better than in towns of cor- 
responding proportions abroad as 
not to be mentioned in the same 
connection. 

A number of experts have made 
an exhaustive study of this mat- 
ter abroad and at home, particu- 
larly during the last two or three 
years. They declare that they do 
not know of a tailor or dress- 
maker in either Paris, London or 
Berlin who can make a garment 
for either man or woman as well, 
in every respect, as clothes are 
made in American cities by many 
of the best tailors and dress- 
makers. The same is also true 
in the making and decoration of 
hats and bonnets. Indeed, many 
Americans of the best families, to 
whom money is no object, but 
who wish to be attired with artis- 
tic elegance and simplicity, are re- 
turning from abroad to do all 
their shopping in this country. 

It is an open secret in the trade 
that very many of the “styles” 
that are advertised as hailing from 
Paris are designed in New York. 
The originality and art instinct of 
the American people ought grad- 
ually to make New York city the 
fashion center of the world in 
name, as it already is in fact. This 
will be news to many people, but 
it is none the less true. 


Dishonest Food 


The very food we eat—“our 
daily bread,” we might almost 
say—is adulterated. To declare 
war against dishonest food, 
whether adulterated or making 
any false pretense whatsoever, is 
one of the prime objects of Goop 
HOouseKEEPING. 

To this end a number of articles 
will appear during the year to 
come, bringing before our readers 


in a way which will be at once 
striking and convincing the reality 
of these frauds. Seeing is believ- 
ing. The campaign in behalf of 
pure food laws has fairly begun, 
but like other great reforms it 
moves slowly. To give it a tre- 
mendous push by opening the 
eyes of our American families to 
the present condition of things is 
a part of our mission. Exposure 
is better than preaching. 


A False Note 


Elbert Hubbard struck a wrong 
chord when he said, in his other- 
wise delightful article in the Octo- 
ber number of Goop HousEKEEp- 
ING: 

_ To be tied down, pinned to a task that 
is repugnant, and have the shrill voice 
of Necessity whistling eternally in your 
ears, “Do this or starve,” is to starve— 
for it starves the heart, the soul—and 


all the higher aspirations of your being 
pine away and die. 


Many people have to face stern 
necessity most of the time. Our 
training and education should be 
such as to make us happy and con- 
tented even under adverse condi- 
tions, while of course ambitious to 
better our position, and competent 
to improve every opportunity in 
that direction. To realize the 
beauty and mystery of thecommon 
things of everyday life and strug- 
gle is to have a constant well- 
spring of inspiration. Add to this 
faculty, which should be universal, 
a right conception of work and 
sacrifice, and the humblest may 
yet find joy in the face of other- 
wise monotonous necessity. 


The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking, but not overeating 
or drinking to excess. While 
thousands suffer hunger in the 
Old World, the American people 
and the English are wont to gorge 
themselves habitually. Physicians 
will testify to this fact. 

+ 

Don’t forget the four-footed 
members of the household on 
Thanksgiving day. Their share 
in promoting the year’s prosperity 
and happiness is oftentimes a 
large one. 
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Suggestions for 


Black Lace Reception Gown 


The tailor gown here pictured is of black and 
gray invisible check, strapped with bands of plain 
gray and lined throughout with gray taffeta. It 
is a very stylish and serviceable costume. 

The blue walking gown is a blue cloth suit, 
trimmed with blue and gold braid and tiny but- 
tons. This stylish blouse costume is very smart 
and very popular. The front of the blouse coat 
is trimmed with pointed straps of blue and gold 
braid, fastened with gold buttons. The high col- 
lar and deep cuffs are of blue velvet. The pleats 
on the skirt are fastened by straps of the braid. 

The brown cloth costume is trimmed with 
rows of stitching and brown velvet. The skirt 
is cut in flaring gores, each seam being outlined 
with rows of stitching. The short Eton has 
pointed fronts and deep triple collar of stitched 
cloth and velvet. The Eton is cut so as to show 
an under-blouse and belt of brown velvet, match- 


ing the velvet used on the collar. The yoke is of 
cream lace over deep pink satin. 


Fashionable Gowns 


The black lace reception gown is made over 
black taffeta and generously trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon, rhinestone buckles and cream lace. 
The taffeta lining has a deep, full pleating, finished 
around the bottom with a ruche of the same. The 
net skirt is trimmed with straps of velvet, the 
shorter ones being finished with the buckles. 
The dainty bolero is trimmed with the velvet 
bands and buckles and has an inner bolero sug- 
gested by the edge of heavy cream lace which 
outlines the bolero. Chemisette of finely pleated 
cream chiffon. There is a deep pleated belt of 
cream satin. The rosette at the bust is of cream 
lace. 

The black velvet costume is trimmed with white 
and gold embroidered cloth. The skirt fits 
smoothly around the hips and flares gracefully 


at the bottom. The jacket is a chic little bolero 
made without any front darts, the fullness being 


gathered into the embroidered band edging the 
jacket. The style of bolero is very popular, and 
is most becoming to slight figures. The new 
bishop sleeves are seen on this costume, with 
white embroidered cloth cuffs. A scarf and knot 
at the bust and the deep-pleated belt are of soft 
black satin. The chemisette and collar are of 
open work cream lace over pale blue. 

In this green cloth and velvet gown, trimmed 
with narrow gold braid, the skirt of green cloth 
has a yoke effect trimmed with six rows of nar- 


Blue Walking 
Gown, Brown 
Cloth Costume 
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“IT’S ONLY WHOOPING COUGH.” 


But 2,097 children died of it in London in one year, 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and cured by 
vaporized Cresolene, Cresolene has been most success- 
fully used for twenty years as a preventative of Croup, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet 
Fever, and other contagious diseases. "Actual tests show 
that vaporized Cresolene kills the germs of eT 
Send for descriptive booklet with testimonials, Sold by 
all druggists, 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


sate 
“KITCHEN AND HAND” 


SOAP... 


ALNIVd 


And all Metals. 
Fauopsay  Suisweayy 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 
For Cleansing and Polishing 
Tin, Copper, Brass, 


\ 


/ TFADE KIARK 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, Axle 
Grease, Blacking, and all impurities from the hands, it is 
unequaled, leaving the skin soft, white and smooth. 


Beware of Imitations. For Sale by all Grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO. 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
Office, 123 Oliver St. - - - Boston. 
Factory, Wollaston, Mass. 


WHEATLET 


makes brawn 
and muscle 


FOR CHILD 
OR ADULT 


No tonics 
or aids to di- 
gestion are 
needed when 


Wheatlet 


daily diet. 


Delicate and rich in flavor—a per- 
fect food for men, women and children. 
For sale by grocers everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. ¥. 


SEND NO MONEY, 


it bay live wy 700 miles of Chicago (if further 
send Co.50), ot this ad out and send to us, and 


D., subject to examination. You 
2 can examine it at your freight depot, and if 
found perfectly exactly as represented, 

han: eating stoves you ever saw 


average 5 6 cents for each 500 miles. 


.85 ACME OAK HEATER 


, bares anything; wood, bard coal, soft coal, coke 


ejmou castiron fire pot, 
has shak ~~ dumping center grate for 
Mcoal, double circuler wo 


mented top urn. 
delivery 


ysentus. © 
yRITE FOR FREE 8 TOVE “CATALOGUE. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO.,Chicago, lil. 


WE SELL ALL KINDS OF CARPETS 
at lowest wholesale prices, abou 

r Free 
Chior sample Book, showing 


samples of our entire line of © 


dress, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK aC CO., Chicago, Ill. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsEKEeEPtne. 
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} SPECIAL OFFER PRICE $9.85 
2. 
\ structed so the fire can be kept under com- 
y sete control; large ash pan, large feed 
oors; ash pit doors swing on hinge, check 
drafts on collar and feed doors. Beautifully finished, fancy nickel 
< > mountings and ornamentations, highly polished and heavily nickel 
pene foot rails, nickel name plate, top ring, hinge pins and knobs; 
avy nickel bands and mountings, fancy nickel plated and orna- 
a. Every stove covered bya BINDING GUARANTEE, and safe 
|. Made from the best quality of heavy sheet steel, : 
pig iron and nickel, positively the handsomest, best burning, best heating, - 
mosteconomicaland durable Big Parlor Heater made. If you don’t find Ly 
this stove the equal of those sold at double the price, return it to us i 
Ox 
‘CARPETS 
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TAILOR GOWN, BLACK VELVET COSTUME, AND GREEN CLOTH AND VELVET 
COSTUME 


row gold braid. Below this yoke the skirt is laid 
in box pleats. The bolero of green velvet (match- 
ing the skirt in color) has deep revers lined with 
turquoise blue chiffon, finely pleated and strapped 
across with narrow bands of velvet fastened with 


tiny gilt buttons. The chemisette is pale blue 
chiffon, trimmed with two rows of cream lace 
and band of untarnishable gold braid down the 
front. The belt is of cream satin fastened with 
straps of velvet and gold buttons. 


Burtap AND DENIM are being used effectively 
on the walls of new houses this season. The 
prettiest arrangement of them I have seen 
was in a dining room done in dull blues 
and white. A gray-blue cartridge paper cov- 
ered the wall, while overhead was a_ border 
of dull blue burlap. Between came a_nar- 
row white enamel shelf about six inches broad, 
with a groove. Upon it were set rows of old 
blue and white plates, the remains of a grand- 
mother’s cherished dinner set. An _ occasional 
jar or platter broke the uniformity of the plate 
line. The windows were hung in creamy English 
madras, with a clean-cut laurel leaf for design. 
The floor, which was stained very dark, was laid 
with a blue and white Japanese rug, and each 
chair had a small, flat, colonial cushion. It was a 


simple, satisfying, charming dining room.—A 
Friend. 

Lace should never be rubbed hard, or the deli- 
cate threads will break. Fill a large-mouthed 
bottle half full of water in which a little borax 
has been dissolved. Dip the lace in water and 
after rubbing soap on it, put it in the bottle and 
set it on the back of the stove or some other place 
where it will keep warm. Allow it to soak ten 
or twelve hours, shake it for a few minutes and 
pour it into a basin. Dip it up and down in the 
water, then squeeze it out (do not wring it) and 
rinse through two waters, adding a little boiled 
starch to the second water. Press it while it is 
wet upon a clean marble slab to dry, placing each 
scallop straight and smooth. The borax cleanses 
the fabric without rotting or injuring it—Mary. 
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Just See 
The Pies 


The Glenwood Home _ Grand 

range with asbestos lined oven, 

and two oven shelves, bakes three rows of food evenly at once. The asbestos 
lining keeps the oven at an absolutely even heat throughout, and with two oven 
shelves will finish the baking in one-third the time with less fuel. 


Write for booklet. Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


NO MONEY 
tea of ‘ont 
cago, oven 1 wee miles send one dollar. 
‘' D. our and send to us, and we will = 
Fc his BIG NEW STYLE, 100-PIECE SEMI-VIT- 
EOUS WHITE CHINA DINNER SET by freight C. 
<> D., subject to examination. You can exam- 
(<——\ ine itat your freight depot, and if found per- 
fectly satisfactory, exactly asrepresentedand 
THE GREATEST V ALU E YOU EVER 
our SPECIA OFFER RICE 


te of 100 PIE of the 
rade GENUINE SEMI-VITREOUS WHITE tt INA of 
very latest and most stylish shape, is as hard as 
flint. practical! pure white in 
color. The followin © full size "oink 


fruit plates, 18- inch platter, 1 12-inch platte 
17-inch baker, 1 8-inch baker, 1 8-inch 
dish, 2 ke dish, 1 sauce boat, 1 covered 
butter dish, 1 su bowl. extra 1 _ large er, OR FREIGHT WILL 3E ABOUT 50 CENTS FOR EACH 
MILES.” YOU WILL SAVE O NOW. DON'T DELAY. Address, 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. ‘SEARS, & co., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sanitarium or Home Creatment. 


Dr. Oren Oneal of Chicago is the Discoverer of a New Method of 
Treatment for Diseases of the Eye and Ear. Thousands [mens 
the United States have been cured of Cataracts, Scums, Films an 


ful Treatment. 


for the care and cure of patients. 


information regarding special Home Treatment. 


Send 2-cent stamp for Dr. Oneal’s Illustrated treatise on Diseases of the Eye. Ear, Nose and Throat. 
Describe your case carefully and get his professional opinion free. 


THE ONEAL EYE SANITARIUM 52 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusekEEpPInc. 


EYESIGHT RESTORED 


White Spots on the Eyes, Granulated Lids, Weak, Watery or Sore es, by h his Wonder- 
HIS SANITARIU situated on one of Chicago’s finest Boulevards, is 
equipped with all the latest and finest apparatus 


HOME TREATIMENT: If you cannot come to the Sanitarium for Treatment, write for 


> 
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QUICK) 


WED 


RS! FOR THE 


Answer to the September Puzzle 


This anagram was published in Good 
Housekeeping for September, and the 
prizes are awarded as follows: First prize, 
five dollars in gold coin, Mrs Frederic F. 
Smith, Canon City, Col; second prize, three 
dollars in gold coin, Mrs E. D. Nicholas, 
Renovo, Pa; third prize, one year’s sub- 
scription to Good Housekeeping, A. L. 
Crandall, 440 Franklin street, Norwich, Ct 


No 456—OLp-TIME SONGS AND TUNES 


Speed the Plough. 

Widow Machree. 

The Devil’s Dream. 
Fading, Still Fading. 
Steamboat Quickstep. 
Hail to the Chief. 
Slumber, Gentle Lady. 
Beaux of Oak Hill. 

How So Fair 

The Sword of Bunker Hill 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer. 

The Old Oaken Bucket. 
13 Bonnie Bessie Gray. 
Shells of Ocean. 

Gentle Nellie Gray. 
Bonnie Doon. 

My Old Kentucky Home. 
The Campbells Are Coming. 
My Brave Wiillia. 

Money Musk 

21 Auld Lang Syne. 

22 Old Dog Tray. 

23 The Red, White and Blue 
24 The Irish Washerwoman. 
25 Woodman, Spare That Tree. 
26 Ever of Thee. 

27 The Star-Spangled Banner. 
28 Fisher’s Hornpipe. 

29 Virginia Reel. 

30 Flowers of Edinburgh. 

31 The Maiden’s Vow. 

32 Old Folks at Home. 

33 Good for the Tongue. 

34 Soldier’s Joy. 

35 Charley Over the Water. 
36 Hail Columbia. 

37 Mary of Argyle. 

38 Auld Robin Gray. 

39 Merry Mountain Maid. 
40 Beautiful Star. 

41 Hear Me, Norma. 

42 Battle Prayer. 

43 Sweet Land of Erin. 


8 


44 What Can the Matter Be? 
45 Hull’s Victory. 

46 Midnight Moon. 

47 The White Cockade. 

48 Blue Bells of Scotland. 

49 Annie Laurie. 

50 Pop Goes the Weasel. 


Dickens Puzzle—No. 458 
Find the characters from Dickens by the 
King’s move. To those not acquainted 


EJF 


A, 


TISJA/D/L Js A, 


with chess, we will explain that the King 
can move only one square at a time, but 
in any direction, either up, down or diag- 
onally. In spelling out the characters no 
letter can be used twice in succession 
unless found in an adjoining square, but 
can be returned to, after passing on to 
another square adjoining the same as if it 
had not been used before. The fact that 
vou have used a letter in one name does 
not prevent its use in another name. Give 
the numbers of the squares you use in 
making the word and tell in what book it is 
found. For example, “Dora, 31, 24, 32, 39, 
in David Copperfield.” 


[To Page 280] 
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COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


SEND NO MONEY =: 


send to us,state your heightand weight, 
ZY number of inches around body at bust 
andneck and we will send youthishand- 
some MARTEN COLLARETTE by 
express C. O. D., subject toexamination. 
YOU CAN EXAMINE IT AND TRY IT ON at 
yournearestexpress officeandif found 
satisfactory, exactly as rep- 
resented, the greatest value ever 
shown in furs, equal to collarettes 
seldeverywhere at 813.00 to 816.00, if 
you consider it a big bergain, pay the 
express agent our SPE- 6 5 
CIALOFFERPRICE 
and express charges (express charges will 
to 75 cents for 1,000 miles.) 


THis SWELL FUR COLLARETTE 


is made of finest genuine selected brown 
Siberian Marten. the proper fur for this 
season. Cutin the very latest style with 
high sterm collar, round yoke. six long 
tabs at bottom; four tails and twosmall 
heads to match on front at neck, as illus- 


TABLE 
PADS. 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 

trated. Under collar ard yoke made of 


best, being washable, having 
the very best Baltic Seal fur,lined with best quality satin in 
wn, 


no lint or fuzz, and are most famocollarctte 
. TY t ne 
desirable. Bound ready for AT ONCE WHITE FOR FREE CLOAK OATALOGUE. 


ta Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING C0., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 

} and all afflictions of the skin. “A little higher 

| 
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PUZZLE RULES AND REGULATIONS 


The prize coupon to be found on one of the 
advertising pages must be filled out and firmly 
attached to the first page of the list. Each an- 
swer received will be carefully verified by the 
author’s solution of the puzzle, and if found 
perfect will be marked 100 points. All variations, 
imperfect spellings and missing solutions will be 
scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. In case of tie, precedence will be deter- 
mined by the date of mailing office postmark of the 
letter. In case no lists register 100, the highest 
numbers will receive the honors. 

The first prize offered is $5, second $3, and 
third a year’s subscription to Goop HouSEKEEP- 
ING. 

No solution of the above puzzle wil be con- 


sidered if mailed after 12 p m, Nov 26. Address . 


“Puzzle Editor,” Goop HousEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home Handicraft 


The note on tapestries, and the beautiful front- 
ispiece in your last number, have aroused much 
interest in my family, and among our neighbors. 
Certainly there is plenty of intelligent and even 
artistic labor in many homes in city and country 
that is waiting the coming of some such idea to 
be made valuable. With suitable teachers and 
printed directions, would it not be possible to es- 
tablish a system of manufacturing at home tapes- 
tries or other materials? If it were possible to do 
something in this line, the product, whether for 
home decoration or for sale, would possess true 
worth and artistic value in contrast to the ordi- 
nary trash which results from the so-called fancy- 
work. Mr Hubbard’s reference to the Browning 
Memorial lace establishment near Venice was also 
very suggestive of what might be done to furnish 
home employment here.—Mrs K. C. B., Chicago. 


Use for a Rug 


I have a handsome Kis Kilim rug which for 
years I have used in all sorts of places. It has 
been hung as a portiere, it has done duty as a 
piano cover and couch drapery. It has been 
spread on a great armchair and tacked on the 
wall behind a divan. Today I discovered a new 
place for it. In a house, most artistic in its fur- 
nishings, I noticed the library table spread with 
a royal Bokhara of richest tint. The Kis Kilim 
now lies under my library lamp and adds a 
pleasant glow of color to the center of the room. 


Questions Answered 


_ BABY’S BATH.—Instead of punishment or coax- 
ing, try making the baby forget his terror of 
water. Put the toys in the water, some of those 
brightly painted ducks, turtles or fish which swim 
after a magnet. how him how to sail a boat on the 
water. Give him a rubber doll or animal to scrub with 
soap and wash rag, or make a fleet of ships from paper or 


walnut shells. Lead him to the tub as if he were going 
to have the greatest fun, undress him with chat and laugh- 
ter; the playthings will do the rest. I once knew such a 
case as this where a little girl grew to enjoy her tub as 
much as she once hated it. 

IN PLACE OF FRESH MEAT.—There are plenty 
of foods which make excellent dishes to accompany 

tatoes and other vegetables instead of fresh meat. 

y in a keg of salt mackerel. When freshened 
over night, then broiled and served with a _ white 
sauce, it is not to be despised. There are the ever con- 
venient ham and bacon, which may be cured at home. 
Salt pork can be used in various ways with a cream 
sauce, freshened, rolled in eggs and bread crumbs and 
fried in deep fat or with baked beans. Sausage in the 
fall and winter can be kept for weeks. Smoked salmon 
and halibut make relishable dishes when broiled. Purchase 
them in small quantities and keep them wrapped in paraffin 
paper. There is dried beef; salt codfish, whick is a good 
standby, used either in fish bails, hashed, toasted or 
creamed; the delicious Finnan haddie and the tasty kip- 
pered herrings. Russian caviar and sardines are excellent 
luncheon aids, if one likes them, while in glass cans 
come such eatable things as pickled lamb’s tongues, veal 
loaf, chicken tamale, Hamburg steak and onions, boned 
chicken, potted ham, beef a la mode, veal and green peas 
and innumerable curries. Try to overcome your husband’s 
objection to canned meats; many of them are as healthful 
as they are appetizing and cheap. 

MAPLE SUGAR ICING.—Make this exactly as you 
would a plain boiled icing, only use no flavoring. he 
flavor in the sugar itself is more delicious than anything 
found in an extract bottle. 

ONION FLAVOR—When you do not wish to use 
chopped onion in any dish and yet want the flavor, cut a 
slice from the end of the onion and rub it on a coarse 
grater till you get a pulp and juice from it. 

CHRISTENING GIFTS—There are scores of things 
suitable for christening presents to a baby besides the in- 
evitable silver mug. he mother will welcome one of the 
pretty baby books to keep a three years’ record of the 
little one’s sayings and doings. Then there are tiny gold 
or silver pins, studs, rattles, rubber dolls and animals, a 
knife and fork, while a silver spoon marked with baby’s 
name is always acceptable. If you wish to put your own 
work upon the gift there are jackets, caps, stockings, 
bootees or tiny mittens should you crochet or knit, and 
a dainty powder box or milk cup if you can paint on china. 
There are patterns for cunning kimonas for tiny babies 
and delicate silk jackets, although if you are a ee 
needlewoman the variety of gifts you can make for a baby 
are more than one can enumerate. They might 4 
from an embroidered flannel petticoat to a crib cover made 
like a miniature bedquilt. Fashion it from some delicate 
flower strewn silk or silkoline and perfume it faintly with 
some fine sachet powder. Tuft it with white baby ribbon. 

HOMEMADE YEAST—One large potato, one table- 
spoonful of loose hops, one pint of boiling water, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of white sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
ginger. half of a cake of compressed yeast dissolved in 
a half cupful of lukewarm water, or half of a cupful of 
yeast. Wash and pare the potato and put it in cold water 
to soak. Steep the hops in the boiling water. Mix the 
flour, sugar, ginger and salt in a large bowl, grate the 
potato into this flour mixture; let the hop water boil for 
one minute, then strain it over the potato and flour and 
mix it as quickly as psssible. It should thicken at once 
like starch. If it fails to do this place it over the fire for 
a few minutes. If too thick add boiling water until the 
consistency of rich cream. When lukewarm add the yeast. 
Put it in a warm place until frothy and light. Beat it 
down every half hour. When it has risen sufficiently, put 
it in a stone jar or glass bottle and keep where dark and 
cool. When wanted for use pour it out where it is and 
cork immediately. 

GOLF CAPES are still in fashion, but it would be diffi- 
cult to tell you for what price you could purchase one. 
If cost is a consideration with you, if you can sew, it 
would be good economy to buy a paner pattern of a golf 
cape and some of the heavy plaid-lined goods of which 
they are made. The goods can be bought of excellent 
quality from $1.50 to $2.00 a yee. and it is so wide that 
a cape of really good material would cost you less than 
a ready-made cape of poor quality. 


SCIENCE BOOKS—“Can vou recommend an. easily 
understood work that would be helpful to boys in classify- 
ing their minerals, shells. etc. also one to study wild 
flowers with the children?” asks a reader. Some excel- 
lent books which might answer your needs are How to 
Know the Wild Flowers, by Mrs F. T. Dana; Minerals 
and How to Study Them. by FE. S. Dana: Boy Mineral 
Collectors, by Jay G. Kelley; The Hall of Shells, by Mrs 
A. S. Hardy; and Land ‘and Fresh Water Shells, by 
J. W. Williams. 
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Hartshorn on label. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Cut this advertisement out and send A 
to ~ state your height and 

weight, also number 
of inches around body 
at bust and neck,and we 


willsend this BEAUTIF 
express C. O. D. 
toexamination. Youcan 
examine and tryit onat 


your nearest express 
office, and if found per- 


average 40 to 
60 cents for each 
1,000 miles. 
is the very latest style 
fall and winter. 
Made from an extra fine and heavy, all wool, black 
or blue genuine Rariton Beaver Cloth, 27 inches 
long, very full sweep, 13-inch upper cape, extra full. 
Upper cape and large storm colle: 


out and equal to capes that sell at more than DOUBLE THE 
PRICK. ORDER 


AT ONCE, Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUR (901 MACKINTOSH 


SEND NO MONEY aren live East of the Rocky 
Mountains. Cut 8 ad. out and send to us, 
state your height and weight, bust measure, 
length of garment from collar down back to waist 
line, and waist line to bottom of skirt, 
state color wanted, and we willsend you 
this MACKINTOSH by express C. 
0. D., subject to exawination, Examine 
and try it onat your nearest express 


Tn full must 

THIS MACKINTOSH is made of 
black or blue genuine Raingley double 
texture, Waterproof Serge Cloth, 
with fancy plaid lining, velvet col- 
lar, double detachable Cape, extra 
full sweey cape and skirt, guaran- 
teed latest style and finished tallor 
m . For Free Cloth Samples of 
everything in ladies’ mackintoshes 


= > write for free Sample Book No. 88K, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“THE BLISS” CHARCOAL STOVE. 


For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting. 


Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 


Unexcelled for BROILING steaks, chops, fish, without smoke, 
odor, or heating the kitchen. Used by placing in one of the 
back holes of kitchen range, with or without fire in the range. 


Just the thing for camping out parties. Can be used independ- 
ent of any other stove in the open air. 


Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, or send for 
circular and price list. 


THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 
Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


BOOK CONTAINING 3000 


Money Making Receipts and valuable information sent post- 
paid on receipt of one dollar. Jos. Trenkle, Middletown, Il. 


Look! Ladies, Boys and Girls! 


HOW WRITING DESK 
TO 


Just Sell Baker’s Teas, Coffees, Flavoring Extracts, Soap, Etc. 


to a total of 30 premium lbs. (a few hours’ work among friends will win this prize), or sell 45 Ibs. 
for bras. bedstead; 60 lbs. Couch; 65 lbs. Roll Top Desk or Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 25 Ibs. Silver 
Watch or Tea Set or Mandolin or Pair Chenille Portieres; 50 lbs. Waltham Gold Watch or Baker 
Folding Camera or Dinner Set; 30 lbs. Peek-A-Boo Camera or Volunteer Shot Gun; 8 lbs. Air 
Rifle or sy Foot Ball or Barney & Berry Nickel-Piated Skates; 90 lbs. for Boys’ or Gi-|s’ 

bs. for Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle; 150 lbs, for Ladies’ or Gents’ Best High Grade 


Bicycle; 10¢ 


icycle. 
These are splendid opportunities for Ladies, Boys and Girls to earn the prizes most desired. 


Mr. Baker:—I received the writing desk and Iam so pleased I don’t know how to express 


my thanks and my husband is as well pleased. All the folks said 


best they ever used; in fact they bragged about everything. Mrs. Singer, my sister, was de- 
lighted. Iam going to work now for one of your beautiful clocks. 


Yours very 
We pay the freight. Write for full catalogue and particulars 


W. G. BAKER, (Dept. 125), Springfield, Mass. 


AND 
BOOKCASE. 


obinson, Colo., Dec. 7, 1899. 


the teas and extracts were the 


ely, Mrs. MOLLIE SMITH. 
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THE TABLE 


An Up-to-date Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


By Mrs Emma P. Ewine 


Director of the Model Home School of Household Eco- 
nomics at Marietta College, Teacher of Cooking at 
Chautauqua. 


A Thanksgiving dinner should be a dinner that 
one can eat, enjoy and be thankful for. Let us, 
then, for Thanksgiving day, 1900, formulate a din- 
ner in accordance with the best thought and most 
cultured taste of to-day, and up-to-date in every 
particular. Here is our bill of fare: 


Oyster soup 
Celery Olives 
Boiled fish, egg sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Roast turkey, giblet gravy 
Mashed turnip, browned sweet potatoes 
Cranberry jelly 
Lettuce, French dressing 
Cheese straws, salted almonds 
Ice cream, ginger wafers 


Coffee 
Fruit Nuts Bonbons 
Oyster Soup 


Pour a quart of cold water over a pint of oysters. Drain 
through a colander. Put the water drained from the 
oysters into a saucepan. Simmer gently three minutes. 
Remove the scum. Add to the broth in the saucepan one 
tablespoon each of butter and flour stirred to a paste. 
Cook three minutes or until smooth, stirring meanwhile. 
Then add half a cup of unsweetened condensed milk, or 
common cream, and season to taste with salt and pepper. 
When the soup boils, add the drained oysters, and as soon 
as it again boils and the edges of the oysters curl and 
separate, remove from the fire and serve. 

Note: Imperial cream, evaporated cream, or any good 
brand of unsweetened condensed milk gives oyster soup a 
richer flavor than does ordinary cream. 


Boiled Fish 


Dredge the prepared fish with flour. Wrap in a cloth. 
Put in a steamer or in boiling water. When done, take 
from the kettle, drain, place upon a hot platter, remove 
the cloth, garnish with lemon points and sprigs of parsley 
and serve with drawn butter egg sauce. A medium-sized 
fish will boil in half an hour, and when sufficiently cooked 
will flake and separate easily. 


Drawn Butter Egg Sauce 


Cook together, until well mixed, a tablespoon each of 
butter and flour. Add a cup of the water in which the 
fish boiled. Simmer five minutes, season highly with salt 
and mildly with pepper and serve in a tureen in which 
have been placed half a dozen slices of hard-boiled egg. 


Boiled Potatoes 


Put the pared potatoes to cook in a liberal allowance of 
boiling water. Keep them boiling until tender enough to 
be pierced easily with a fork. Drain off the water and dry 
the potatoes by shaking the saucepan gently until they 
are white and mealy looking, then cover with a cloth and 
keep hot till served. 


Roast Turkey 


Remove the crusts from a stale loaf of bread. Break 
the loaf in the middle and grate or rub the bread into fine 
crumbs. Season highly with salt and pepper. Add a cup 


of diced celery, cooked tender. With a fork mix celery 
and seasoning well through the crumbs, then sprinkle over 
and through them three or four tablespoons of melted 
butter. With a spoon put the prepared crumbs in the 
place from which the crop was removed until the breast 
becomes plump. Put the remaining crumbs in the body. 
Do not pack the crumbs closely in either crop or body, 
but allow room for them to swell when moistened by the 
steam from the turkey in cooking. Fold back the wings. 
Press the legs close to the body, crossing the drumsticks 
in front of the tail. With small skewers and strong cord 
fasten in proper shape. Place the turkey, back up, on a 
rack in the roasting pan. When the back is browned turn 
the turkey over, and when the breast and sides are nicely 
browned, baste with a thin gravy every ten or fifteen min- 
utes until the fowl is cooked. An eight-pound turkey will 
cook thoroughly in two hours. Use the water in which 
the celery was cooked to make basting gravy for the 
turkey. 


Browned Sweet Potatoes 


Boil the potatoes until they can be pierced with a fork, 
but not until tender. Remove the skins, dust lightly with 
sugar, roll in melted butter and brown in the oven. 


Cranberry Jelly 


To a quart of cranberries add three-fourths of a pint of 
boiling water. Cover closely and cook five minutes over 
a quick fire. Crush with a wooden spoon such of the 
berries as have not burst and rub through a colander. Put 
the strained pulp into the saucepan in which the berries 
were cooked. Add three-fourths of a pint of granulated 
sugar and simmer five minutes, stirring constantly. 


French Dressing 


To two tablespoons of sharp vinegar add salt until the 
salt is as plain to the taste as the vinegar; if liked, white 
or red pepper may also be added to taste. Add to the 
seasoned vinegar six tablespoons of olive oil and sprinkle 
the mixture over the prepared lettuce in the salad bowl. 
Carefully turn the lettuce over in the bowl and serve on 
cold plates. 


Ginger Wafers 


Stir half a cup of butter to a cream. Add gradually 
one cup of pulverized sugar and one tablespoon of ginger. 
Add half a cup of cold water and two cups of sifted flour. 
Spread thin on a baking sheet and bake in a cool oven. 
Cut into squares, triangles or cubes with a sharp knife 
and remove from the baking sheet by slipping a limber 
knife under them. The baking sheet should be well 
greased and quite cold when the dough is spread on it. 


Cheese Straws 


Roll piecrust dough the same thickness as for pies. Cut 
in strips from six to ten inches wide and cut the strips 
into straws or sticks a quarter of an inch in width. Lay 
upon baking sheets, leaving a space between the straws a 
third the width of the straws. Grate rich cheese, season 
to taste with salt and red pepper and scatter thickly over 
the straws and the spaces between them. Put in the oven 
where the greatest heat will be at the top and bake ten or 
fifteen minutes. Cut the cheese in the center of the spaces 
between the straws, remove from the baking sheet with a 
limber knife and pile tastily on a plate. 


Black coffee or coffee with cream, if desired, 
may be served, as may also tea of any kind. As 
bread and butter are considered essential at every 
meal they are omitted from our bill of fare, but 
must not be forgotten. The quantities called for 
in the recipes given are sufficient to serve a com- 
pany of six or eight persons. 
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it’s 


Its Best 


If its Babbitt’s Best Soap, you're sure 


it’s all a laundry soap can be. 


If it's Babbitt’s |1776| Soap Powder, 


you've the greatest percentage of soap, with the 
highest cleaning and purifying qualities—it’s 
entirely harmless and does the most work. 


If its Babbitt’s Pure Potash or Lye, 


you've the greatest necessary strength —it’s alla 
lye should be. Absolute uniformity. 


If its Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder, 
you're sure of its safety, purity, and surpassing 
leavening strength. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
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A Thanksgiving Dinner of Herbs 
By Mary Foster SNIDER 


MENU 


Celery soup Nut butter sandwiches 
Olives Salted almonds 
Lentil cutlets with tomato sauce 
Rice croquettes with red currant jelly 
Vegetable turkey Brown gravy Cranberry jelly 
Italian chestnuts (boiled) Creamed onions 
Grape sherbet 
Nuttose timbales Mushroom sauce 
Mashed potatoes Baked squash 
Apple and nut salad 
Granose biscuit Almond butter 
Pumpkin pudding Lemon pie 
White fruit cake 
Apples Oranges 
Coffee 


Pears Nuts 


Celery Soup 


Chop quite fine enough celery to make three cupfuls, 
and cook it until tender in a little boiling water. Add it 
to one quart of hot milk, season to taste and thicken with 
a little flour rubbed smooth in a lump of butter, and one 
cupful of mashed potatoes. Let it get very hot and serve 
with brown bread sandwiches spread witu peanut butter. 


Lentil Cutlets 


Soak over night one cupful of dried lentils and one- 
third cupful of dried lima beans. Drain, add two quarts 
of water, half an onion, a stalk of celery, four slices ot 
carrot and a sprig of parsley. Cook until soft, remove 
the seasonings and rub through a sieve. Add one cupful 
of stale bread crumbs, one beaten egg, seasoning to taste, 
and the juice of half a lemon. Melt one tablespoonful 
and a half of butter, add one tablespoonful and a half of 
flour, and pour on gradually one-third cupful of sweet 
cream. Let cook until smooth and thick, and add to the 
lentil mixture. Sct aside to cool. Then form into small 
cutlets, dip in beaten egg, then in powdered cracker 
crumbs and fry to a golden brown in boiling fat. Drain, 
and serve with 


Tomato Sauce 


Heat to boiling one pint of strained stewed tomatoes 
(canned or fresh), thicken with a tablespoonful of flour, 
add a lump of butter and season to taste. 


Rice Croquettes 


To one pint of boiled rice add the yolks of two eg 
and a little salt. Make into small croquettes, roll in 
bread crumbs, then in beaten egg, and again in crumbs, 
and fry in boiling fat to a delicate brown. Serve with 
dainty cubes of red currant jelly. 


Vegetable Turkey 


Mix well together three cupfuls of chopped nuts (one or 
more kinds), three cupfuls of dry bread crumbs, three 
cupfuls of milk, one takhenpeonted of nut butter dissolved 
in some of the milk, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
finely powdered sage, and three teaspoonfuls of. salt. 
Lastly, stir in six well-beaten eggs. Bake twenty minutes 
in a brisk oven, and serve hot with cranberry jelly and 
brown gravy. 


Brown Gravy 
To each cupful of water take three tablespoonfuls of 


peanut meal and, when boiling, thicken with browned 
our. Season to taste. 


Boiled Chestnuts 


Remove the hard shells from the chestnuts and throw 
in boiling water for ten minutes; take out and rub off the 
thin dark skins and cook in boiling water until tender. 
Drain, season to taste, add a lump of butter and a little 
hot milk, and mash very fine. 


Grape Sherbet 


Mix together a quart of grape juice, two cupfuls of 
orange juice and two cupfuls of sugar. When the sugar 
is all dissolved, turn into a freezer and freeze. When 
half frozen, take out the dasher and mix well in the 
beaten whites of two eggs. Pack and set ‘away to harden. 


Nuttose Timbales 


Measure one-half cupful of stale bread crumbs and 
cook it with one r= of milk for five minutes. Then 
add four level tablespoonfuls of butter, two cupfuls of 
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nuttose cut in small pieces, four beaten , a little 
onion juice, and seasoning to taste. Turn the mixture 
into timbale moids and bake slowly in a pan of hot water 
until firm. Serve them with mushroom sauce. For this 
cut one dozen large mushrooms into strips with a silver 
knife. Fry them in four tablespoonfuls of butter for five 
minutes, dredge with three tablespoonfuls of flour and 
add two cupfuls of cream. Cook two minutes, add a 
tablespoonful of butter and seasoning to taste. 


Apple and Nut Salad 


Chop separately and mix together one cupful each of 
tart, rich-flavored apples and English walnut meats. Serve 
with a dressing made as follows: Rub two slightly rounded 
tablespoonfuls of nut butter smooth with two-thirds of a 
cupful of cold water and add half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Let all boil together for a moment, then remove from the 
fire, and add two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Set on ice 
=. vet very cold, then pour over the salad. Garnish with 
celery. 


Pumpkin Pudding 


Stew the pumpkin till tender and quite dry. Rub it 
perfectly smooth. © one quart of pumpkin add one 
pane of sugar, a lump of butter, one quart of milk, the 
eaten yolks of three eggs and cinnamon to flavor. Beat 
all together thoroughly, line a pudding dish with a rich 
crust, pour in the pumpkin and bake in a moderately hot 
oven. 
Lemon Pie 


Mix together one cupful of white sugar, one-half cup- 
ful of butter, one grated lemon, one tablespoonful of flour, 
the yolks of three eggs and the white of one. Add one 
cupful of hot water and cook in a double boiler until it 
thickens. Line a perforated pie dish with a rich paste, 
bake it in a brisk oven, pour in the lemon mixture (which 
should be hot) and cover with a meringue made with the 
whites of two eggs and two tablespoonfuls of white sugar. 
Set in a very slow oven for ten minutes, or until a deli- 
cate straw color. 


White Fruit Cake 


Cream together one pound of white sugar and one pound 
of butter. Add by degrees one pound of warmed and 
sifted flour, and the beaten whites of sixteen eggs. Blanch 
one pound of almonds and beat them to a2 paste with a 
little rosewater, grate one cocoanut and cut into strips 
one pound of candied citron. Mix them well together and 
stir into the batter. Bake in a moderate oven till done. 
When cold cover sides and top thickly with cocoanut icing 
flavored with lemon juice, and sprinkle cocoanut over all. 


The foregoing menu, carefully prepared, will 
prove a delicious and satisfying dinner to the 
most confirmed flesh-eater. Nuttose indeed so 
strongly resembles meat (or rather chicken) in 
its flavor that the keenest palate frequently fails 
to detect the difference. Nuttose and protose both 
belong to the new health dietary, and may be 
served in many delicious and varied dishes, simu- 
lating beef, mutton, chicken, sweetbreads, bacon or 
turkey, according to the method adopted in pre- 
paring them. Both of these delightful and health- 
ful foods, together with bromose, nuttolene, ambro- 
sia, nut butters and nut meats, may be purchased 
at many of the large city stores, and in a number 
of places there are health food stores where one 
may procure every known preparation of nuts and 
cereals scientific research and painstaking experi- 
ments have proved safe and pleasant food for man. 
Bromose, nuttose and ambrosia are especially 
delicious. 


THE BEST CAKES for keeping are the ordinary rick 
fruit cake, dried apple cake, English pound cake and old- 
fashioned loaf cake, which you will find called election 
cake in some cook books. ever add nuts to any cake 
you plan to keep for some time; they will mold in a few 
weeks and ruin the cake entirely. 
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AMERIC 
MESSENGER 


An Illustrated Religious Monthly. 25 Cents a Year 


The ‘‘American Messenger”’ is a paper for everybody. No other 
fills its place. Founded in 1343, to meet the demand for a high-class 
non-sectarian religious paper, at a price within the reach of all, it 
has filled its purpose so well for fifty-seven years that to-day no 
other paperof its class compares with it in circulation and influ- 
ence. Some of the well-known writers who are regular contribu. 
tors of original articles written especially for our columns are: 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D., the veteran preacher and author, who V4 
has long been noted for his able and vigorous contributions to the 
leading religious papers; J. R. Miller, D.D., one of the most pu 
ular devotional writers, whose books have sold by the hundreds “4 
of thousands; Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, Founder and President j 
by Endeavor; G. B. F. Hallock, D.D., y 
one of the most helpful and interesting religious writers of the day ; wr 
Rev.W.C.Stiles, author ot attractive short stories ; Hezekiah Butter. Mary Lowe Dickinson. 
worth, a writer whose reputation and popular. raise; Chara B. Conant, Anna B. Warner, 
ity are worldwide; Mrs. [Margaret E. Sangster, ev. H. Seymour, Ernest Gilmore, F. E. Mars- 
whose name is a household word throughout ten, D. D., Rev. O. A. Kingsbury, Rev. H. T. 
the land and whowill havea page in each issue Miller, Julia H. Johnston, Mrs. Jane Ellis Joy, 
of the MESSENGER; President J. E. Rankin, Mabel Gifford, Cora S. Day, Frank H. Sweet, 
D.D., of Howard University, Washington, etc. 


D.C.; Mrs. Mary Loews 
Secretary of the King’s Daughters an J yy 

tional Secretary of the King “PAUL CRANDAL’S CHARGE,” 

by Hope Daring, a new serial 


Sons, and editor of “The Silver Cross’’; 
Tir 
telling of the trials, struggles, 


J. L. Harbour, well knowr as a writer for 
and triumphs of a young minis- 


the young; firs. Annie Hamilton Donnell, 
whose illustrated stories enjoy an_ ever- 

ter ina hard field, begins in the 
November number. 


increasing popularity; [lrs. Julia McNair 
Wright, whose books for young people have 

. B. Merrill, whose tical characterizations 
% "ale Negro Life have won much Margaret E, Sangster. 

Under the heading Christian Life are given some of the best 
thoughts of the choicest spirits of all Christendom. The Sabbath- 
school lessons receive appropriate treatment, and the Family Cir- 
cle is devoted to the entertainment and best interests of the home. 
Other features are: A new department by Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, Young People’s Department, Question Box, Miscellany, etc. 

It is well edited, carefully printed, and illustrated with fine 
pictures. With sixteen or more large pages in every issue, the 
reaaing matter in a year is equivalent to that in a 500-page book; 
and all this, the work of the brightest and best writers, can be ha 
for the small sum of twenty-five cents, witii two months (Novem- 
ber and December, 1900), free, if subscription is sent before the end 
of this year. These are the special Thanksgiving and Christmas at 

the American M has t h 
Por -seven years the American Messenger has been the Butterworth. 
G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. gavorite paper of hundreds of of American Hezekiah 
Christian families. It brings each month messages of inspiration, comfort, and good cheer. It 1s non-sectarian 
devoted to the promotion of Christian living and the upbuilding of sturdy Christian character. It is full o 


practical, everyday helpfulness. 
OUR OFFER... 


. If you send us the small sum of twenty-five 

E ! cents, silver or stamps, at once, we will send 

ou the American [Messenger until January, 1902, 

and, in addition, will send it FREE from the time your subscription 

is received to January 1, 1901, including Thanksgiving and Christ- 

mas special numbers of 1900; and, if you send five cents additional 

for packing and shipping (30 cents in all), we will also send, free, 

a copy of Hofmann’s famous painting, “The Child Jesus in the 
Temple.” This magnificent picture is on fine paper, 


18 x 22 inches in size, 

ready to frame. It is made by a ap yom process which 
admirably reproduces the exquisite beauty of expression in the 
original painting. It would serve as an ornament in any home, 
and be of the greatest helpfulness and intluence for good. Price 
of picture alone, 25 cents. Agents and club-raisers wanted in every 
neighborhood to secure subscribers for the American [lessenger. 
Send for our liberal offers of premiums or cash commissions. ple 
The Child Jesus in the Temple. copies, instructions for canvassing, etc., free. 


American Messenger, Nassau St 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HouseKeeEptIne. 
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A Chafing-dish Supper 
By Mrs Emma P. EwInG 


Chafing-dish cookery, if a fad, is a sensible one 
and will be permanent. A broader field of useful- 
ness is opening for it as time goes by, and ere 
long it will banish heavy housekeeping from the 
majority of homes. As soon as demanded, it will, 
like the sewing machine, be equipped with all 
necessary attachments, and like the sewing 
machine it will be an indispensable article in every 
well-regulated household. 

A chafing-dish supper, where the guests, under 
the instruction of a competent teacher, cook the 
dishes of the different courses, can be made 2 
very interesting function, and such entertainments 
are destined to grow rapidly in popular favor. 


/ 
4 
Hosress. 


SUCCEEDING POSITIONS OF THE CHAF- 
ING DISHES 
The black circles show where the chafing dishes 
are to be placed during the first course, the 
barred circles during the second, and the dotted 


during the third. “L” and “G” mean “lady” 
and “gentleman.” 


Such a supper given recently by a prominent citi- 
zen of ai: eastern city may serve as an illustration: 
Fourteen—seven ladies and seven gentlemen— 
had seats at table, and each course was cooked 
in four chafing-dishes, manipulated by a group of 
four—two ladies and two gentlemen in each group 
—so that all the guests might participate in the 
preparation of the supper. A bill of fare was 
given each guest, and also a recipe for preparing 
each article on the bill of fare. But that all the 
guests might give strict attention to the work in 
hand they were furnished only the recipes for 
the preparation of the articles in the particular 
course under consideration, and°to be partaken 
of as soon as ready for serving. This was the 
BILL OF FARE 


Olives Celery Salted almonds 
Panned oysters Saltines 
Bread and butter 
Sauted birds Mushrooms on toast 
Green peas 
Head lettuce’ French dressing 


Bent’s crackers Cheese straws Edam cheese 
Assorted cakes 
Omelet souffle Cream dressing 
offee 


The diagram shows the arrangement of the 
guests and chafing dishes, and the order in which 
the different courses were prepared. In cooking 
the first course the guests had the assistance of the 
host and hostess, which removed all restraint and 
prevented embarrassment and confusion. The 
stars in the diagram mark the positions of the 
chafing-dishes and of the ladies and gentlemcn 
who manipulated them in the respective courses. 
In the third or salad course the chafing-dish was 
entirely dispensed with. The peas, cheese straws 
and salted almonds were prepared in the kitchen. 
The coffee was made at the table in a drip pot. 
The different dishes mentioned in the bill of fare 
were prepared according to the following recipes: 
Panned Oysters 


Put an ounce of butter in the blazer of the chafing dish, 
add two saltspoonfuls of salt and one saltspoonful of pep- 
per, lay in two dozen select oysters, cover the blazer and 
let the oysters cook four or five minutes, or until their 
edges curl, then serve. 


Sauted Birds 


Heat two tablespoonfuls of olive oil in the blazer, lay 
in the prepared birds, skin side down, and let cook fifteen 
minutes or until brown on both sides. 


Sauted Mushrooms 


As soon as the birds are nicely browned on both sides, 
lay under them enough mushrooms to cover the bottom of 
the blazer, place the lid closely on the blazer, and let the 
mushrooms cook five minutes. Serve on toast and lay 
the birds on the mushrooms. 


Omelet Souffle 


Beat together the yolks of four eggs, four teaspoonfuls 
of orange juice, four teaspoonfuls of pulverized sugar and 
one teaspoonful of orange extract. Beat the whites of 
the eggs very stiff and add to the yolks. (It is better to 
have the eggs beaten and mixed together by someone in 
the kitchen, and the mixture handed to the amateur cooks 
ready for pouring into the blazer.) Grease the blazer of 
the chafing dish, fill the pan with hot water, place the 
blazer over it, pour in the beaten mixture, cover the blazer 
closely and let the omelet cook twenty minutes. 


Cream Dressing 


To the white of one egg beaten stiff add two table- 
spoonfuls of pulverized sugar, one cup of whipped cream 
and vanilla extract or other flavoring to taste. Secead the 
dressing over the omelet and serve from the chafing dish. 


Convenient Kitchens 


Photographs of kitchens which have proved in 
actual practice to be models of convenience and 
economy will win generous cash prizes in the 
competition inaugurated by Goop HouseEKEEPING, 
and those which are not prize winners, which yet 
offer valuable suggestions, will be accepted and 
paid for as contributions. A photograph or set 
of photographs or sketches should be accompanied 
with a descriptive article emphasizing the features 
in the kitchen which have proved particularly 
good, and the points which need improvement. 
The first prize will be $25. Pictures are desired 
from city and country alike, from homes great 
and little, for the benefit of all readers. Entries 
should be sent in as soon as possible, and pictures 
and descriptions, of course, should be entirely 
new, never having appeared in print. Each pho- 
tograph and article should be clearly labeled with 
the name and address of the sender, and stamps 
should be inclosed if they are to be returned. 
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The Best Survive 


True of many things. True of med- 
icines—the best survive. As a 
household remedy for coughs and 


Hale’s 
Honey of 
Horehound 
and Tar 


has survived because it is the best. 
It is palatable, harmless, and it 
cures. 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1 00 
per bottle; largest size cheapest. 
At all druggists. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Take HALE’S. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


... Stove Polish 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 


One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


GOFF’S BRAIDS 2:8 BEST MADE 
ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING | 


GOFF’S has been the standard braid for 40 years. 
every improvement has peen introduced in its composition and 
manufacture to keep it atits high standard—*-Tne Best.” 


PROF. |. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA 


Cream and Lotion 


Make Beautiful Complexions: 
Remove all Pimples, Blotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, ‘Tan, Sunburn, 
and allimperfections of the skin. Not 
merely covering but absolutely removing 
all blemishes, permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthfulcomplexion, Have received 
the =e lified endorsement of A. N. Talley, 
Jr., M.D., in U.S. Health Reports. 
Price 50c.each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion Ly express. 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 
PROF. | edo, O. 


> “WE THE BUTTON 
THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE 
HOSE SUPPORTER BUSINESS 


No more Darning at the Knees 
NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 


The 


Sample pair, 
by mail, 25c. 
Catalogue 
Tree. 


CUSHION 


HOSE "770% 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
No Stitching in the Elastic 


Colds are serious things. 
Theyleadtoworsethings. 
A cold is theseed of consump- 
tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 
brother—it is generally caused 
by cold, and many a little life 
has been snuffed out by it because 
the proper remedy was not at hand. 


Dr Hookers 
Cough: Croup 
Syrup 


gives relief at once, It has saved thou- 
sands of lives. Every mother should see 
that it is always in the house. Don’t 
wait till you need it—that may be 
too late. Contains no opium—abso- 
lutely safe—endorsed by phy- 
50 years. Made 
only by Charles B, Kingsley. 
Northampton, Mass, 


Drug 
Stores 


ICRACKS IN FLOORS 
Are permanently filled with 
Grippin’s Elastic Adhesive Filler 


In various shades; is tough and non- 
shrinkable. Easily applied. Dirt, cold 
and vermin proof. Cost about $1.00 per 
—jroom. Booklet free. Address 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO., 
s Lock Box 3, Newark, New York, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsekEEPING. 
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Three Dinners of Different Costs 
By Mary RICHMOND 


The making up of a Thanksgiving menu for the 
needs of multitudinous homes is a difficult task, 
for one has to take into consideration income, size 
of family, domestic help and markets. The house- 
wife who does her own work cannot attempt to 
set such a table as the woman with a competent 
cook and a neat table maid; the latter may pre- 
pare a menu without giving a thought to expense 
or labor. Then the woman with a maid of all 
work has a certain amount of economy on her 
mind, the creating of the daintiest portion of the 
menu, the setting of the table and a general over- 
sight of the meal. To her a ten-course dinner 
would mean worry and vexation of spirit. 

Taking into consideration all these circum- 
stances I have prepared three menus for Thanks- 
giving day: No 1, a dinner for the home of the 
wealthy, who have a staff of capable, well-trained 
servants. The second is fitting for the household 
where one domestic and the housekeeper are the 
creators of the meal of the year; and the third 
menu is fitting for the housewife of smaller means, 
with all the work to be done by her own hands. 
In each case nothing but the best of materials are 
used; no so-called cooking butter, no eggs from 
the “good” counter, no turkey or chicken which 
calls for a night’s repose in the Aladdin oven. The 
best materials for cooking are the cheapest at. all 
times of the year, and never is this truer than at 
Thanksgiving, when the housekeeper plans to 
excel all other triumphs of the table. 

Even in Menu No 1, however, I have planned 
for everything to be made in the home kitchen. 
The bread sticks are a portion of the usual bread- 
baking, the salted almonds are homemade, there- 
fore deliciously fresh, the Thanksgiving pudding 
is not a canned concoction, while the sherbet and 
frozen pudding come from the domestic freezer. 
In this, the most elaborate menu, a large portion 
of the work may be accomplished the day before 
Thanskgiving. The consomme, bread sticks, salted 
almonds, cranberry jelly, pudding and mince pie 
can be set away on the pantry shelves, which 
means a vast saving of work on a busy forenoon. 
The chickens for the pie may be stewed and ready, 
piecrust mixed and left over night on the ice for 
these pies, which would grow soggy with twenty- 
four hours’ standing, while potatoes should be 
peeled and left in cold water, and the turkey pre- 
pared and ready for stuffing. The thoughtful 
housewife, whether rich or poor, will do her 
Thanksgiving marketing at least two days before 
the day of feasting. She will then have her pick 
of the choicest things in poultry, vegetables and 
fruit,. which if consigned to the cool cellar or 
refrigerator will be seasoned by forty-eight hours 
of waiting. 
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There is one dish, the lordly turkey, which to 
a Thanksgiving dinner is what Hamlet is to the 
play. It is indispensable, even when it makes its 
appearance preceded by only a soup and followed 
by a dessert. Such a dinner is Menu No 3; sim- 
ple, easily prepared and satisfying to the average 
appetite. There are fewer dishes than in No 1 
and No 2, yet the principal ones the same, as 
expensive, as well prepared and as tempting as 
in the home where there is every-day plenty. 

In listing the prices of cooking materials, I have 
tried to reach the average market prices of the 
country. Staple groceries are very nearly the 
same everywhere in America, and in the markets 
both east and west, good turkeys can be bought 
for twenty cents a pound and chickens for 
eighteen cents. It ought to be taken into con- 
sideration that the prices which represent the 
entire cost of each meal do not stand for 
the amount consumed at the table, for in 
every well-managed household the left-overs 
from such dinners as these would constitute 
the principal portions of various meals during the 
week which follows Thanksgiving. The menus 
given are prepared for a family of ten persons, 
and it would be very easy to deduct from or en- 
large each estimate as circumstances demand. 


MENU OF DINNER NO 1 


Blue points 
Consomme Breadsticks 
1 Salted almonds 
Cranberry jelly 
reamed onions 


Pimolas 
Roast turkey 
Mashed potatoes Squash 
Chicken pie 
Mushrooms a la Sabine 
Canton sherbet 
Thanksgiving pudding Brandy sauce 
pple, mince and pumpkin pie 
Frozen pudding Assorted cakes 
_ Fruit, nuts and raisins Bonbons 
Crisp crackers heese Cafe Noir 


COST OF DINNER NO 1 


Blue Point oysters, Squash: 2 lbs. squash, 
-40; lemons, .04; to- -06; butter, sugar 
$ .44 and seasoning, .02; 
Consomme: 4 Ibs. beef, -08 
-40; 3 eggs, .08; 1 Chicken pie: 6 Ibs. 
tablespoon butter, chicken, $1.08; on- 
-02; vegetables, .06; ion, parsley, flour, 
parsley and season- -02; piecrust, 08; 
ing, .05; total...... 1.18 
10 breadsticks ..... -o5 Mushrooms a la Sa- 
+20 bine: 1 can mush- 
bunches celery... .15 rooms, .18; 2 table- 
alted almonds..... .20 spoons butter, .04; 
Roast turkey: 1o-lb. I 1-3 cups brown 
turkey, $2.00; % sauce, = 2 table- 
cup _ butter, .08; spoons grated cheese, 
sage and seasoning, -04; 10 slices toast, 
-03; 2 cups cracker +36 
crumbs, .04; 1% Canton sherbet: 1% 
cups milk, .03; total $2.18 cups sugar, .03; % 
Cranberry jelly: 1 lb. Canton ginger, 
quart cranberries, -10; % cup orange 
-10; 2 cups sugar, juice, .04; 1-3 cup 
lemon juice, .04;... .21 
Mashed potatoes: 1 Thanksgiving pudding: 
quart boiled pota- 2 cups coffee, .03; 
toes .06; 2 table- 2 cups brown sugar, 
spoons butter, .04; “083 2 cups suet, 
cream, .03; -08; % Ib. raisins, 
total -09; % lb. currants, 
Onions in cream: 1% 08; % Ib. citron, 
Ibs. onions, .09; 1 -09; cups flour, 
tablespoon _ butter, .05;3 teaspoons bak- 
.02; cream, ing powder, .o1; 
-17 -49 
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=3$1.75 BUYS A $3.00 SUIT 


— 
Suit rate 


to us, state age of 


your espressagent our j 15 and express 
WESE KNEE PANTS. Suits are for boys 4 to 15 


— illustrated, made from a special heavy weight, 
wear-resisting, DEXTERVILLE CASSIMERE, neat, 
handsome pattern, good quality lining, genuine 
Grayden interlining, p: ding. stayingand reinforcing, silk and 
linen sewing, fine tailor made throughout, a sult any boy or 

rent would be proud of. FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of Boys’ 
Bio lothing for boys 4 to 19 years, write for sample book No. 4K, con- 
tains fashion plates, et! 85.00 how to 

made to order from up. 

MEN’ Ss SUITS sent free on application. Addre 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CHICAGO, ILL. 


= “CLEAN CUT” CAKE TIN 


rom sticking and 
cake. Is made of 
best quality tin with a flat, thin knife, 
} securely riveted ia center and at 
y rim. Simpleand durable. Agente 
send 6 cts. postage for free sample. 

Weare the largest rg of 
Pure Aluminum, Scotch Granite and Tin Ware 
in the world. Address Dept. G.M 
MOUSEHULD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St. ,Chieago, Ul, 

or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; St. Louis, Mo.; 

Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, W 


For Household Uses 


Powdered 
Borax 


uced by the Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
$8 100 per cent pure. 
AVOID ADULTERATIONS. 
The only safe guarantee of purity is to see 
at the name 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
appears on every package, 
Sold by all druggists and grocers. 
Our book—“300 Ways to Use Borax"’—is 
invaluable and free on request, 
Address our Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX co., 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 


NGUBATORS 


One 
Warranted on Te 
pairs and to during three 


Vv GS, (NCUBATOR y Mass. 


$2. 00. BOX RAIN COAT 


R 84.00 
PRoor. MA AGEINTOSH: 2.0 
SEND NO MONEY 
ofthe Rocky Moun- 
tains) cut this ad out and.send to us, st*te 
your height.and weight, state number of 
inches around body at breast, taken over 
vest under coat, close up under arms, 
and we will send you this coat by express 
C.O.D., subject to examination. 
and try it on at your nearest express of- 
fice. and if found exactly as represented 
and the most wonderful value y oueversaw 
» or heard of, and to 50 
buy for #4.00,pay the 
Our SPECIAL OFFE PRICE, 
andexpresscharges. If youlive West 
Mountains, cash in full must aceompany your order. 


THIS MACKINTOSH macs 


from heavy waterproof, tan color, genuine 

Davis Covert Cloth; full length. double breasted, 

Sager velvet collar, fancy plaid lining. water- 

proof sewedseams. Suitable for both Rain 

or Overcoatand guaranteed greatest value 

ever offered by us or an other house. For 

Free Cloth Samples of Men's Mackintoshes 

up to 05.00, and Made-to-Measure ene ercoats at from 
$5.00 to 810.00. write for FREE BOOK No. 2K, 


SEARS. ROEBUCK & co. ING. ) CHICACO. 


You can buy an IVERS & POND Piano 
just as cheaply, as safely, and as satis- 
factorily of us by mail as in person at 
our warerooms. How? Write and we'll 
tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO C0., 


125 Boylston Street, Boston. 


We sell all kinds of Dress Goods 
RESS 00DS and Silks at lowest Chieago whole- 
sale peteee, For a big line = 


mple Booklet, No. 6K, 
Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CHICAGO, ILL. 


é: YOU MAKE $5° A DAY EASY 


d, Silver, Nickel and Metal 


or traveling, taking orders, using, 
Prof. Gray’s Machines. Plates Watches, 

Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, al! metal 

§ goods. NO EXPERIENCE. Heavy plate. 
Modern methods. No tors. We do plat 
ing, make outfits, all sizes. Complete, 
all tools, lathes, materials, etc., ready 
The Ba yal, Gores 

rocess, quick, easy. teach you the art, furn secrets, 
Write today. Pamphlet, samples, etc.. FREE. 
D. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, CINCINNATI, O. 


wick in Ww om, 


7) IN ‘Trimming, No Chim 


‘an bet in an hour or two at 5 cents 
sold = us mo a $1.00, and we give you free any two of these Solid 

— Gold la’ laid tings. The Stone Set Rings are equal in appearance 
ly Diamonds. ‘The Band Kings are elegant in design 
and all are warranted to wear and give satisfaction. 
We take back unsold goods, No ea-h wanted until wicks are sold. 
Write to MINERAL WICK CO., Providence, R. lL 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 


FREE RINGS 


°o Smoke, No 


| 
send you this suit by express C. VU. D., subject to 
Jexamination. You can examine it at your ex- 
ii press office, and if found perfectly satisfactory aa 
{ 
| A Piano 
Wo Tc any other incubator—bar none; THIS O8 — B Mail 
YOUR MONEY BACK, Built for business 
Sar- —sold onhonor, illustrated circa- 
REGULATING. lar and price list FREE. Poultry Manual = a 
and Catalogue No. 14g {160-pages, 8xllin. 
entitled, “How to make money with Poul: 
postpaid 
Chicago, I 
‘gf 
“an 
- 
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Brandy sauce: cup Frozen pudding: 1 
butter, .04; 1 cup quart cream, .25; 
sugar, .03; ‘2 table- % cup sugar, .02; 


spoons brandy, .05; % cup rum, .o6; 1 


2 eggs, .05; % cup cup candied fruit, 
milk, .o01; total..... $ .18 .30; 8 lady fingers, 
Apple pie: 8 large ap- -68 
ples, .03; 1%4 cups Assorted cakes ...... -10 
sugar, .04; crust, -40 
Catal 12 Nuts and raisins..... -20 
Mince pie: Crust, .05; .50 
mince meéat, .06; Crisp crackers........ .08 
Pumpkin pie: Crust Cate -25 
-03; 1% cups 
kin, .03; 1 cup milk, Grand total, Dinner 
-o1lg; % cup sugar, NO I 
-014%; 1 egg and sea- 
soning, .03; total... .12 
MENU OF DINNER NO 2 
Oyster soup 
Salted pecans Olives 
Roast turkey Cranberry jell : 
Mashed potatoes Creamed onions 
Chicken pie 
Apple and celery salad 
Fruit pudding Brandy sauce 
Pumpkin pie Cheese 
Coffee Fruit 
COST OF DINNER NO 2 
Oyster soup: 1 quart Apple and celery sal- 
oysters, .35; % pint ad: 1% pints celery, 
cream, .06; 1 table- -10; 1 pint apple, 
spoon butter, .02; -04; Mayonnaise, .12; 
Crisp crackers . -08 Brandy sauce . -18 
Salted pecans .. .09 Pumpkin pie —— 
Roast turkey .. 2.18 Coffee +25 
Cranberry jelly Fruit +25 
Mashed potatoes . -13 
Creamed onions . Grand total, Dinner 
Chicken pie ......... 1.18 
Fruit pudding ....... -49 
MENU OF DINNER NO 3 
Tomato soup Croutons 
Roast turkey Cranberry sauce 
Mashed potatoes Onions in Cream 
Mince and pumpkin pie 
heese Coffee 
COST OF DINNER NO 3 
Tomato soup: 1 quart Creamed onions ..... $ .17 
soup stock, .10; 1 PIE 
quart tomatoes, .10; Pumpkin pie ....... 12 
butter and season- 07 
ing, .03; croutons, 25 
.26 
Roast turkey ........ 2.18 Grand total, Dinner 
Cranberry jelly ...... “15 
Mashed potatoes ..... «5g 


The Picking of the Bones 
By Mary WELLINGTON 


The jaded Thanksgiving appetite is better 
catered to by saving all remnants of the meal for 
Saturday instead of Friday With a good refrig- 
erator and chill November air, there ought to be 
no difficulty about keeping meat and gravies in 
excellent condition. For the Saturday morning 
breakfast, a savory meal may be creamed chicken 
served with crisp fried potatoes and raised biscuit. 
Plain creamed chicken, to which a half cup of 
mushrooms cut in slices has been added, makes a 
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delicious luncheon dish. Serve it on toast with 
French fried potatoes or in a deep platter with a 
border of potatoes. For the latter dish put a 
buttered mold on a platter and build around it a 
wall three inches high by one inch deep of mashed 
potatoes, smoothing it with a pliable knife. Slip 
out the mold when perfect, fill the center with the 
creamed chicken and set in a hot oven for ten 
minutes before serving. 

Blanquette of chicken is another delicious lunch- 
eon dish. Cut two cups of cold chicken into long 
thin strips and heat it in a cup of white sauce to 
the boiling point. Beat the yolks of two eggs with 
a few tablespoonfuls of milk, add to the chicken 
with one tablespoonful of finely-chopped parsley 
and serve with baked potatoes. 

Scraps of cold chicken or turkey may be trans- 
formed into an excellent dish when scalloped. Use 
the meat in small pieces and put it in layers with 
bread crumbs, cold rice or macaroni. Pour over 
it white or brown sauce or a cup of gravy. Make 
the top layer one of buttered bread crumbs. Bake 
until it is a chestnut brown. 

Minced turkey on toast is an appetizing dish for 
either breakfast, luncheon or tea. Cut the meat 
into small dice and heat in the giblet gravy. Break 
the dressing left over into pieces about as large as 
an egg, heat in the oven in a covered dish and 
arrange about the edge of the minced turkey on 4 
deep platter. 

Turkey makes croquettes which are quite as 
tempting as those for which chicken is the base. 
Mock terrapin is delicious, so are chicken canapes, 
chicken chartreuse, salmi of turkey, souffle, tim- 
bales, rissoles and a dozen other dishes usually 
evolved from the cold meat of fowl. 


THANKSGIVING DeEcorATIONS—Last Thanksgiv- 
ing day I ate dinner at a round table where thirty 
guests sat down. In the center was a pyramid of 
fruit and vegetables, great golden pumpkins and 
orange-tinted squashes, green-and red cabbages, 
scarlet tomatoes, cucumbers, purple egg plants, 
bananas, rosy apples, oranges, lemons, red, pink, 
green and purple grapes; a riot of nature’s co'ors 
which was indescribably beautiful and harmonious. 
From the pyramid radiated lengths of rich green 
satin ribbon which ended underneath small cut 
glass vases filled with bits of ruddy _bit- 
tersweet and our gleaming wild holiy. Sprays 
of bittersweet brightened the dining room 
walls, long strands of smilax and asparagus 
vine trailed amid the scarlet berries, and 
the room had the air of gladsomeness as of 
Christmas. The round table, which has been in 
fashion intermittently since the days of good King 
Arthur, is gaining constantly in favor this year.— 
&. 
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Only One Damper in the 


Home Crawford 


Range. This SINGLE DAMPER (patented) is the most valuable 
improvement ever put into a cooking stove. It means a 
steady fire and even heat and economy in fuel, 


Regulation is exact, simple, reliable; a sin- 
gle movement of the single damper controls fire 
and oven. Two-damper ranges are difficult and 


unscientific. 


Extra Large Oven same size top and bottom ; 
five heights for rack, asbestos lined back. A 


grand baker. 


Fire Box best made, burns least fuel, pro- 
duces most cooking heat, easiest and cleanest to 


care for. 


Have you seen a “Home Crawford” ? 


WALKER & PRATT [IFG. CO., 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


is the best, cheapest, brightest and most practical 
ladies’ magazine published in America. Each issue 
contains from 28 to 36 large pages, size of Harjer’s 
Weekly, enclosed in a handsome cover, printed in 
colors, and changed with each issue. Its departments 
embrace Fiction, Poetry, Housekeeping, Out-of- 
Doors, Artistic Needlework, Fashions, Hygiene, 
Boys and Girls, Mothers’ Corner, The Pleas- 
ure of Others, Home Decoration, etc. 
It publishes original matter only, 

and its contributors are 


among the best of the JS 
modern writers. In 

order to intro- 

duce our maga- 

zine into a 


homes where 
it is not already 
taken, we will send 
it three months—in- 
cluding the special Thanks- 


to any address, prepaid, for 8 | 
cents in stamps. This small sum will | 
not pay us for the advertising, to say nothing 
of the magazine, but we are so firmly convinced 
that if you will give it a trial you will want it con- 
tinued, we take this means of placing it before a 
large army of new readers, and expect to reap our 
reward in the future. Send along the postage 
stamps and give it a trial. You will be more than 
pleased with your small investment. Address 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


If you live east 
] of the Rocky 
Mountains, Cut 

this ad. out and send to us and we will send yee 
this wich GRADE GUITAR by express C. ©. D., sub- 
ject toexamination, Examine itat your express 
office,and if found perfectly satisfactory, exactly 
as represented. equal to guitars that sell every- 
ae to $2. 00, y the express agent 

ia 95 express charges. 
or EK Phic charges 

average 50 cents fu 52. miles.) This is a regular 
a6. 00 genuine troubadour,mahogany finished 
guitar, highly polished, beautiful inlaying around 
sound hole, American patent head, best nickel 
plated tailpiece, one of the most powerfal and 
sweetest toned gener ever offered. Comes com- 
plete with an extra set of genuine Glendon St 
and a GUCKERT BOOK CHORDS, 
TEACHES ANYONE HOW TO PL 
5 


instrument one month’s trial in your own home, and if you have an 

reason whatever to be dissatisfied, you can return the instru- 

ment tous atour expense and we will refund your money. 

8, $22.00 and upwards; pian and upwards. Add 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & “CHICAGO, iLL: 


giving and Christmas issues— | 


HAIR SWITCH G& CENTS. 


WE SELL HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES to match any 

hair at from 65C to $3. «25, the equal of switehes 
5.00, 


that retail at 82.001 

owt this ad out and send to us, 
OUR OFFER: nclose a good sized sample o 
the exact shade and cut it outas near 
the roots as possible, inclose our special price 
quoted and 5 cents extra to pay postage, and we 
will make the switch to match your hair exact, and 
send to you by mail, postpaid, andif you are 
not perfectly satisfied, itand we will im- 
mediatel refund 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER. PRICE AS FOLLOWS: 
2-0z. switch, 20-in. long, long stem, 65¢3 short 
stem, 20z. 22-in. long, short stem, 
$1.25; 3-02. 22-in. long, short stem, $1, 50; 
3-02. 24-in. long, short stem, $2.25 3 314-oz. 
%6-in. long, short stem, $3.25, WE GUARANIEE 
4 OUR WORK the highest grade on the market. 
Order at once and get these special prices. Your 
money returned if you are not pleased. Write for 
Free Catalogue of Hair Goods. Address, 


w SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Chicago, Ul. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPING. 
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Menus for 
THURSDAY, NOV. 1 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Quaker oats with cream 
Ham and eggs 
Creamed potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 


Scalloped oysters 
Brown bread and butter 
Cup Sponge cake 
ea 


Dinner 


Macaroni soup 
Roasted rib 
Baked potatoes 
Apple sauce 
Pickles _ Olives 
Pumpkin pie 
Cheese Coffee 


FRIDAY, NOV 2 
Breakfast 


Baked apples and cream 
Cream of wheat 
Scrambled eggs 
Sauted potatoes 
Graham gems 
Griddle cakes Coffee 
Luncheon 
Split pea soup 
Toasted crackers 
Lettuce salad 
Graham bread 
Canned peaches Cocoa 


Dinner 


Oyster sou 
Fried fillets of halibut 
French fried potatoes 
‘old slaw 
Chocolate blanc mange 


SATURDAY, NOV 3 
Breakfast 


Sliced oranges 
Grape nuts 
Creamed halibut 
Baked potatoes 
Coff 


Johnnycake offee 


Luncheon 


Grilled sardines 
Hot biscuit 
Baked apples and cream 
Orange cake Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of eg soup 
Fricassee of lam 
Riced potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Orange shortcake 
Coffee 


SUNDAY, NOV 4 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Cracked wheat 


Brown bread 
Baked beans 
offee 


Dinner 


Cream of clam soup 
Roast turkey 
Cranberry jelly 
Mashed potatoes 
Squash 
offee 


Celery 
yom pie Cheese 


Supper 
Cold sliced tongue 


Bread and butter  sand- 
wiches 
Grape jam 
Cookies Tea 
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November 


MONDAY, NOV 5 
Breakfast 


Bananas 
Ralston breakfast food 
Broiled beefsteak 
onnaise potatoes 
Corn mufhns Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cold tongue Cheese fondue 
Bread and butter 
Quince jelly Jumbles 
Chocolate 
Dinner 
Cream of lima bean soup 
Cold sliced turkey 
Celery Sweet potatoes 
Cranberry jelly 
Prune whip Coffee 


TUESDAY, NOV. 6 
Breakfast 


Pears 
Wheatlet with cream 
Omelet 
Potatoes a la maitre d’hotel 
Raised biscuits Coffee 


Luncheon 


Turkey rechauffee 
Sauted sweet potatoes 
Gingerbread Cheese Tea 
Dinner 
Potato soup 
Corned beef and 
Boiled potatoes Beets 
Baked Indian pudding 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, NOV 7 
Breakfast 


with sugar and cream 

H turkey on toast 
Potato cakes Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cold corned beef 
Scalloped potatoes 
Brown bread and butter 
Cookies Cocoa 
Dinner 
White soup 
Maryland chicken 
Baked sweet potatoes 
String beans Celery 
Lemon pie Cheese Coffee 


THURSDAY, NOV 8 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Hominy with cream 


sugar 
Corned beef hash 
Milk toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken Hollandaise 
uttered graham toast 


ried sweet potatoes 
Loaf cake Marmalade Tea 


Dinner 


sou 
Lamb chops eets 
French fried potatoes 
Apple fritters 
Lemon Pie Cheese Coffee 


FRIDAY, NOV 9 
Breakfast 


Baked pears 
Frizzled beef in cream 
Baked potatoes 


and 


ye muffins 
Griddle cakes and maple 


syrup 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Codfish balls Brown bread 
Gingerbread Cheese Tea 


Dinner 
Clam chowder 
Boiled salmon Egg sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Green peas 
Steamed apple pudding 


SATURDAY, NOV 10 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Bacon and eggs 
Fried potatoes 
Rye muffins Coffee 
riddle cakes and syrup 
Luncheon 
Fried oysters Hot biscuits 


Baked apples with cream 
Chocolate cake Tea 


Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Roast beef 
Yorkshire pudding 
Franconia potatoes 
Macaroni and cheese 
Cream pie Cheese Coffee 


SUNDAY, NOV 11 
Breakfast 


Sliced oranges 
Pettijohn with cream 
Fried chicken 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Waffles with maple syrup 
isque soup 
Roast duck Olive sauce 
Mashed sweet potatoes 
Apple sauce Celery 
Fig pudding Coffee 


Supper 
Cold roast beef 
Entire wheat bread 
Orange jelly T 
MONDAY, NOV 12 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 
Baking powder biscuit 
Doughnuts Coffce 
Luncheon 
Roast beef croquettes 
Green pase Fried potatocs 
Hot rolls Marmalade 
Chocolate 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Salmi of duck 
French fried potatoes 
Celery lives 
Rice cur- 
je 
Pineapple Coffee 
TUESDAY, NOV 13 


Breakfast 
Sliced oranges 
Grape nuts Cream 
Lamb chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Raised muffins 
Doughnuts’ Coffee 
Luncheon 


Cecils with tomato sauce 


Potato balls Popovers 
Baked pears Cookies 
Tea 
Dinner 


Clam bouillon 
Veal with dumplings 


Boiled potatoes, 
Stewed onions 
Custard heese 
offee 


As to Household Help 


Liberal prices will be paid for concise, brief and 
yet comprehensive reports upon the wages and 
privileges of household help in the districts of the 


respective contributors. 


What are the highest, lowest and average wages 
paid in your locality for general housework girls 
where only one is employed in a family; to cooks, 


second girls, 


laundresses, 


waitresses, chamber- 


maids, butlers, coachmen, men servants or other 


help? 


Are such prices with or without board and 
room? What are the conditions of service .as to 
frequency of going out, hours of service, division 
ot work? How much higher or lower are wages 
than ten years ago. and in what way have the 
privileges of help been enlarged or restricted? 

How does the supply and quality of help now 
and then compare? What kind or nationality of 
help is most available at the present time? 

Address reports at once to Goop HouSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass, or Chicago. 


Ir A Heavy Bureau has no casters and is so 
low that a hand brush cannot be passed under- 
neath, an easy way to sweep under it, without 


moving it, 


is to take out the bottom drawer and 


reach over with the brush.—Gabriel. 
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CHOCOLATE: 


SOLD AT OUR STORES 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 


SEND NO MONEY 


if you live east of the Rocky 
Mountains, cut this ad out 


Ao — 
and send —— 


igh 
Violin Outnt, 
by express, 
c. 0. D., ect to 
examination. You 
can examine 
your express office, : 
and if found perfectly satisfactory, 
exactly as represented and the 
— bargain you ever saw or 

eard of, pay the express agent $3 25 and expresscharges. 
Special Offer Price, The express charges 


ne! 


will average about 50 cents for 500 miles. 

THIS IS A GENUINE STRADIVARIUS MODEL VIOLIN, made of old 
wood, curly maple back and sides, top of seasoned pine, especi- 
ally selected for violins. Edges inlaid with purfling, best qual- 
ity ebony finish trimmings, beautifully finished, highly polished 
and splendid tone quality. Comes complete with a genuine 
Brazilwood Tourte model bow, one extra set of strings, well made case, 

jarge piece of rosin and one of the best instruction books 
published. TEACHES ANYONE TO 
ou can use the instru- 
ONE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL, ment one month in 
your own home,and if you have any cause whatever to be 
dissatisfied with it, you may return it to us at our expenseand 
we willrefund your money. Order immediately. Such 
a violin outfit cannot be bought elsewhere under #8.00, 
Write for FREE Musical Instrument, Piano and Organ Catalogue. 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, 


Something New In Soups. 

Housekeepers will be interested to learn that 
they can at last obtain the recipe for the cele- 
brated French Cream Soup, the most delicious of 
all soups. Heretofore efforts to obtain it have 
been unsuccessful. 

A limited number of copies have been printed 
and until they are exhausted, subscribers to Good 
Housekeeping can obtain them by sending 25 
cents in silver, with addressed and stamped en- 
velope, to The Housekeepers’ General Informa- 
tion Bureau, P. O. Box 794, Hartford, Conn. 


WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen; they 
go on snapping and popping 
and flying in pieces; and we 
go on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year 
Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 
Macbeth’s «pearl top” and 
‘pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made 


of tough glass. Try them. 


Our “‘ Index” describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A PURE, STERILIZED 
COCOANUT FAT 
For 


SHORTENING 
and FRYING: 


PIE CRUST made with 
“‘KO-NUT”’ is flaky, di- 
gestible, and has no 
smell of strong lard. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
ANIMAL MATTER 


Winen you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 


=> 
| 
Ask your Grocer for 
Ko-Nur 
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Will Interest Rates Advance? 


The decline in the rate of interest on invest- 
ments that are absolutely safe as to principal has 
been steadily going on now for nearly twenty 
years. Until 1899 there were indications that these 
conditions would continue indefinitely. But with 
the profound improvement in the financial situa- 
tion of America during the last five years, and 
particularly during the last two years, foreign gov- 
ernments have been obliged to place part of their 
loans in the American market. These loans were 
incurred for war, army and navy expenditures 
that are liable to make even heavier drains on 
foreign nations in the early future. 

These new foreign demands for American capi- 
tal, the large credit balance in favor of the United 
States still owed abroad, and the all-important 
position the United States has come to assume as 
a creditor instead of a debtor nation, are daily 
emphasized in the money markets of London, Ber- 
lin, St Petersburg and Paris, where the interest 
charges and the rate of interest are all largely 
governed if not controlled by factors in the United 
States, and especially in the New York market. 

These new uses for American funds, to say 
nothing of the industrial activity in the United 
States and its dependencies, and the large devel- 
opment of our natural resources that is to be a 
feature of the future, all indicate a firmer market 
for money. The American bankers’ association, 
at its annual meeting in Richmond last month, 
agreed with us as to the general tendency toward 
higher interest rates. This is reflected also in 
easier prices for many investment securities. The 
consensus of opinion at the bankers’ association 
was well expressed in this extract from Charles 
A. Conant’s paper: 

“The ability of New York to find investments 
abroad for American earnings or to attract for- 
eign capital to American investments is a distinct 
factor in raising the rate of profit and the earnings 
of all Americans. . . The ability to place 
capital abroad, to find markets for American 
products beyond our own shores, to extend credit 
on the lowest terms to all American manufactur- 
ers and merchants—all these powers, developed to 
the finest shade of superiority over foreign com- 
petitors, mean a wider field of employment for 
labor, a larger fund of American earnings to 
divide between the laborer and his employer, 
larger profits for American bankers, and a more 
rapid and satisfying progress for the whole coun- 
try as well as for New York as its chief city.” 

If this opinion proves to be a correct one, we 
may look to see investments and savings bank 
deposits that now pay only three to three and 
one-half per cent per annum on the dollar, pay- 


ing one-half to one per cent better inside of a 
year or two. Certainly the inducement to thrift, 
encouragement to small savings, and carefulness 
in investment, are more attractive to-day than for 
some years. While the late James G. Blaine was 
secretary of state he once spent an afternoon to 
elucidate to the writer his plan for making New 
York, rather than London, the financial center of 
the world. It looks as though Blaine’s scheme 
would become a reality, to the great profit of this 
country, long before he or I even thought was 
possible. 


Good Housekeeping’s Exchange 


FOUR CENTS PER WORD 
Circulation this Month 40,000 


This department can be made very valuable to every 
household. It should serve all the purposes of a woman's 
exchange, but with a national instead of a local scope. 
The men folks, also the boys and girls, can use this depart- 
ment to advantage. Thousands of people make articles at 
home that other thousands wou'd like to buy; the two 
can be brought together by means of a little a v in Good 
Housekeeper’s Exchange. High class help who want situ- 
ations, or families that wish such help should make known 
their wants herein. Many things of value to one or all in 
every family can be advertised herein for a nominal sum, 
which it might not pay to advertise more largely. The 
address must be counted as part of the advertisement, and 
each initial, or a number, counts as one word. Cash must 
accompany each order, and advertisement must have ad- 
dress on, as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
Copy must reach this office not later than the 15th of No- 
vember to secure insertion in the December number. No 
black-faced type or display of any kind will be allowed 
under this head, thus making a small adv as noticeable as 
a large one. 

The rate for Good Housekeeper’s Exchange is only four 
cents a word each insertion. Address 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
Sprincheld, Mass. 


closets—How to make th tuie as “useful and ‘ind 
derly. Explanations sent tor tue ask-ng. CHIlCAGU 
bURM CUMPANY, 802, 125 La Salle St, Cuicago. 


Hox work—i0ec sheet, copying; send stamp. WHOLE- 
MLE SUPPLY *co, south Bend, Ind. 


NLY 35c—The handy fruit and slicer. Nothing like 

it for making dainty dishes. Its a wonder Illustrated 
catalog free Agents wanted. HANDY. LHINGS CO, Vept Q, 
Chicago, Il. 


| Gs—Y o old worn-out carpets can yet serve an excellent 
urpose. Can be woven into handsome hit-and-miss —_ 
Maude in two styles. 75 cents and $1 per paene yard. For 

ther particulars and circulars write to H, TAYLOR, “at 
bryant Ave North, Minneapoiis, Minn. 


OMAN’S work laund y list. A useful article for man or 

woman, youug or old, r.ch cr poor. Mailed free to anyone 
sending 10 cents tor three tial numbers of cur great magazie of 
and domestic scieace,. Address WOMAN'S WoRK, 
Athens 


OR. 10c in silver or stamps, I will mail to any address 10 val- 
uable recipes of the foitowing: Wiitewash almost equal to 
pol. Zephyr liniment for anima Ss, Zephyr liniment for man or 
ast, condition powders for horses, everlasting roofing, to stop 
hens from eating their eggs, to keep away the currant worm, to 
keep away potato bugs, to remove dust from any white fabri 2 
to make bronze point for iron. GEO. R. WIGGINS, Lynn, Mass. 


rr ee (mouse) traps. Bottle them up alive. The neat- 
and best. Trap and cage mailed for 10c. ELLIOT L. 


L4 DIES’ visiting cards, 35¢ per 50. State size wanted. 
KEITH, the printer, North ong Mass. 


REE—A handsome lace curtains to introduce our new 
soaps. Send $1 for 20 cakes and_our_ additional lists. 
THAI PURCH ASING co, 5 West 1b th St, _New York. 


BUCKEYE SUPPLY HOUSE , Steubenville, O. 


GEND : 2c for a package of magic straw hat cleaner in tablet 
form; will make straw hats look like new; wil a'so clean all 
straw, willow and rattan goods, and cane seats, and remove 
all ink and other stains from oo matting. Agents wanted. 
SPECIALTY CO, Springfield, M 


buving dishes and lamps, our free catalog. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HoyseKEEPING. 
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“APPEARS ON EVERY PIECE 
ENAMELED WARE You Purchase 
It is the one safeguard against POISON, 


as other manufacturers have commenced copying our 
BLUE LABEL showing chemists’ certificate. 

Of the seventeen other manufacturers of enameled 
ware, an analysis made of the coating revealed inevery 
instance either ARSENIC, LEAD, or ANTIMONY, 
and in a few cases all three of these insidious poisons. 
Send for new booklet showing why ¢ 
only AGATE NICKEL-STEEL ware 1S Safe 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 


IPINGFIF HAMPDEN LOAN AND 
NATIONAL. BANK TRUST COMPANY 


321 and 323 MAIN ST, CORNER BRIDGE ST. 415 Main Si eel, Spl ingfie ld, Mass. 
200, WILLIAM H. HAILE, President, 

al 9200, Edmund P. Ronde k. William F. Wh Vice-Presidents, 

DEPO -$2,500,! William G. McIntyre, Treasurer, ‘Gaibraith, ‘Assistant 

HENRY BOWMAN, Brest ‘Treasurer. 

GEO, B. HO toOK ice-Pres Directors: William H. Haile, William E. Wright Henry M. 

RALPH P. ALDEN, Cashier. Phillips, Henry C. Haile, Peter Murray, William i. Whiting. 

Personal and business acc aiaiiin solicited, even though they Edmund P. Kendrick, Edwa.d N. Gibbs, Wiluam B. Plu ukett, 

may be small William G. McIntyre. 
Interest silowe on Special and Time Deposits. Transacts a General Ranking Business Allows interest on De- 
Drafts drawn for any »mount on all parts of the world. posits subject to check. Acts as ‘Truste ransfer Agent and 


> Registrar for Corporations May be appoint ed Executor, Ad- 

Safe Deposit Boxes, $5 to $12 rer ye aw ministrator, Guardian, Receiver, Assignee or Tru-tee and se 
Directors: C. A. c rocker. R b W. Day, Michael Dunn, cepts trusts created by will or otherwise. 

Ralph W. Ellis, Geo. B. Holbrook W. D. Kinsman, Frank'in 

Pierce, Geo, Tapley, F. G. Tobey, H. Bowman, Ralph STORAGE VAULTS SAFE BOXES FROM 

P. Alden. $2 A YEAR UPWARL 


THIRD INVESTMENTS 
NATIONAL BANK We have sold our real estate first mort- 


Corner Main and ian Streets, gages for 2 years without loss to any 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. investor. 
UNITED STATES We now offer carefully selected first 
mortgages from the rich black-waxy belt 
DEPOSITARY of Texas and contiguous territory of Okla- 
t 
which their business and respon- Per INTEREST Guaranteed 
sibility warrant. 
Send for Pamphlet 
F. H. HARRIS, President THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
FREDERICK HARRIS, Cashier Bullitt Building, Phil’a, Pa. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovseKEEPING. 
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INSURANCE 


[Because he has found it so advantageous, both 
in business and in his own personal affairs, the 
president of the Phelps Publishing Company has 
been induced to contribute a mite from his ex- 
perience for the benefit of Goop HoUuSsEKEEPING. 
These views will be given due weight, especially 
by all cognizant of the success of the concern 
that is now publishing if 
it is known that upward of $400,000 insurance 
(fire, accident, use-and-occupancy, toiler, etc) is 
carried on this company’s properties, while the 
life of its president is insured for upward of 
$250,000.] 


A Personal Experience 


By Herpert Myrick 


As early as twenty-two, when earning only 
$10 or $12 a week, I took out an cndow.ncnt 
policy for $2000. I realized that by insuring 
while young the cost would be small, not as much 
as many young men spend on cigars, while the 
options to withdraw the surplus in cash, ete, 
might be very valuable in ten, fifteen or twenty 
years. Then I kept on buying shares of stock in 
my own business corporation, always taking an 
equivalent life insurance as my other obligations 
increased, so that my estate should be free and 
clear if I died before my debts were paid. The 
banks in which I did business were informed of 
this, my interest was always paid the day before 
it was due, and my notes always reduced at each 
renewal. All this established my credit on a sound 
basis. A business man’s credit is his best asset 
if he uses it wisely, because it enables him to com- 
mand several times as much capital as he may 
really possess. Most young men, and too many 
old ones, do not realize this, and do not conserve 
and protect their credit as they should. 

The saving of one to three per cent in interest 
rates on one’s loans will pay for an equivalent 
amount of insurance, according to the form se- 
lected and your age. The younger a man is, the 
less his insurance costs, the longer time he prob- 
ably has to realize on both his liabilities and his 
insurance, and the more of both he can afford 
to incur—if for wise and safe objects. Most 
young men don’t realize this, and not until they 
are thirty or forty do they undertake what they 
might just as well have done ten or fifteen years 
earlier, provided they insured against death's 
interruption to their plans. The money that the 
average young man wastes for things that really 
do not count—that he would be better, happier 
and healthier without, will usually establish his 
credit and carry a life policy sufficient in amount 
to insure that credit. 


My first insurance policy of $2000 matured 
when I was thirty-seven—it was a 1I5-payment 
contract—and as I didn’t need the money at the 
time I took a paid-up policy for $4600. I call 
that practically so much net gain, for the benefit 
to my credit, the saving of money that otherwise 
would have slipped through my fingers, and the 
general benefit, have more than compensated for 
the annual premiums.- In fact, I consider that I 
have got a paid-up policy for nearly two and one- 
half times the original amount at practically no 
cost. 

The policies have also been continued in their 
full amount and added to. The money previously 
used to pay interest on debts as they were wiped 
out sufficed to meet the insurance premiums and 
leave a handsome balance ovcr. Moreover, most 
happily my family was increasing, and this insur- 
ance gave me a sense of security about their 
future. My policies were in such form that, if 
misfortune came to us, I could cease paying pre- 
miums and without losing a dollar of what had 
been paid in could get paid-up insurance for every 
such dollar invested, or could withdraw a reason- 
able proportion of cash if necessary to quit. On 
the other hand, if fortune smiled on us, and I paid 
the premiums until maturity, we then had the 
choice of cash in whole or in part, or as an an- 
nuity as well as other attractive options. 

The comparative freedom of insurance policies 
from taxation is another important item, in view 
of growing cheapness of money and _ increased 
taxation. A young farmer friend of mine, upon 
marrying some fifteen vears ago, hought a $3000 
farm, paying cnly $1009 down, balance on mort- 
gage at eight per cent. A year later, at my ad- 
vice, he took out a $1000 insurance policy payable 
to his wife, and another policy for $1009 payable 
to his estate. This helped his credit so much 
that he refunded his mortgage at six per cent., 
and the $40 thus saved almost paid for one of the 
policies, while the other he has finally paid for 
without feeling it materially. Thus he really gets 
one of his policies in a sense for nothing. 

One should never take more insurance than he 
can conveniently and properly carry, but if he 
uses for this purpose money thit is too often 
otherwise wasted, he will be surprised at the 
amount he can carry and the sum he will save. It 
is the simplest and easiest way of saving money. 


COUPON No 458—Lickens Puzzle 


See Prize Puzzle, Page 278, in Goon Hovuse- 
KEEPING for November, 1900. 


Date- 


Name.___- 
Address.__- 
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Platt’s Chlorides, 
Tnsurance Zompany 


upon ‘Springfield Fire 
| 


a3 Largest Fire Insurance Company Chartered 

\ by the State of Massachusetts 

Cash Assets, $4,906,939.06 
Cash Capital, 1,500,000.00 

“ | Surplus to Policy Holders, 3,185,092.34 

| 


A. W. DAMON, President 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice Pres’t 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary 


Pour a little Platt’s Chlorides frequentfy into the traps 


of the water closets, wash basins, sinks, etc., and all foul W. J. MACKAY, Ass’t Secretary 
gases will be neutralized and disease-breeding matter de- F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


Platt’s Chlorides is an odorless, colorless liquid disin- 
fectant; powerful, safe and economical; sold in quart 
bottles only, by druggists, high-class grocers and house A P ‘ = bt 

es only. 53 . encies in all Prominent Localities Thro 
furnishing dealers. Prepared only by Henry B. Patt, & ughout 


Platt Street, New York. . the United States 


INCORPORATED 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. . 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Percentage 


1889 1899 Gains of Gains. 
Income from Interest and Rents.... 505,125.90 981,189.54 476,063.64 94.25 
2,418,356.78 $5,387, 143.57 2,968, 786.79 122.76 
Amount Insured..... SG 123,980, 438.00 67,659, 935.00 120.13 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policyholders 


In Death Claims, $18,864,371.12 Endowments Matured, $3,144,732.00 Dividends, $8,879,224.61 


Assets, Dec. 30, 1899, $23,819,937.17 Liabilities, $21,835,114.54 Surplus, $1,984,822 63 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
For information concerning Policy Contracts, address HOME OFFICE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusekEEPING. 
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Tue PuBLisHER’s Desk 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


NOVEMBER, 1900 


A Private Word 


Only reliable firms or individu- 
als are allowed to advertise in 
Goop HousEKEEPING. The reader 
can deal with them in the confi- 
dence that he will be fairly and 
liberally treated. 

The articles advertised are well 
worth attention. The life of the 
household, in its higher as well as 
its more material phases, rests 
upon knowledge of all move- 
ments pertaining to domestic af- 
fairs. This can most readily be 
acquired by closely scanning the 
advertisements. They form a 
monthly, up-to-date and attractive 
exposition of the latest and best 
articles and processes used in the 
home. 

You may pay twenty-five or 
fifty cents to go into some exposi- 
tion or food show that will not do 
you as much good as you will de- 
rive from the advertisements in 
Goop HousEKEEPING. Or you may 
spend tiresome hours trying to 
find certain goods in the stores 
that would be delivered at your 
door for the same or a less price 
as a result of a postal card or let- 
ter sent to our advertisers. 

We respectfully request you, 
also, when sending your inquiry or 
order to any one who advertises 
with us to state that you saw their 
advertisement in Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING. In this way only can the 
advertiser tell whether his an- 
nouncements in this magazine 
pay him a fair return on the cost 
of the space occupied. Moreover, 
the advertiser will in every case 
give the best possible attention to 
those who specify in their letter 
or postal that they saw the “adv.” 
in Goop HouseEKEEPING. Thus both 
the reader and the advertiser are 
benefited and protected, while this 
magazine is also fairly credited 
with the business it brings to its 
advertisers. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


And the larger our income from 
advertisements and the greater 
their number, the more value we 
can give our readers. Ten cents 
per copy or a dollar a year does 
not cover the cost of producing 
Goop HousEKEEPING by any means. 
Thus it inures to the decided ad- 
vantage of all concerned to “al- 
ways mention Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING when writing to advertisers.” 
Even if you see the same “adv ” in 
other periodicals, kindly mention 
this one in your order or inquiry. 


By Way of Thanks 


To subscribers, newsdealers, 
friends, a word of gratitude. The 
October number of Goop House- 
KEEPING, the first issued by the 
new owners, met with something 
like an ovation. Our friends and 
readers liked it, and were good 
enough to say so. The newsdeal- 
ers were early sold out. They in- 
creased their orders for Novem- 
ber several fold. There was rec- 
ognized in the practical, animated 
pages of the October magazine the 
new life which is going to carry 
Goop HouSEKEEPING to the head 
of the procession. 

The November issue, now in 
your hands, speaks for itself. 
Preparations are well along tu 
forge way ahead of this in De- 
cember. The Christmas number 
promises to be a beauty. A fa- 
mous cooking school will be de- 
scribed and illustrated. Some of 
the grandest and most famous of 
American women will talk of the 
marked changes in the home life 
of Americans which have charac- 
terized the outgoing century. 
There will appear the first of the 
promised series of articles expos- 
ing dishonest food. (This will be 
“juicy” reading.) A new line of 
home art, now all the go, will be 
very completely described, with 
illustrations. The cooking pages 
will begin to show what Goop 
HovseKEEPING is going to do in 
the culinary line. “Fathers and 
Sons” will deal with a peculiarly 
intimate and momentous prob- 
lem. A woman who has sup- 
ported her family making candy 


will tell how she did it, with 
recipes. The Health pages will 
open up an extraordinary field 
which will be new to many 
readers. Prof Maynard will con- 
tinue his series on Window Gar- 
dening, and one of the most suc- 
cessful gardeners in the country 
will tell how to grow beautiful 
plants for Easter gifts. The talks 
so charmingly begun in “Co- 
operating with the Teacher” will 
be continued, with illustrations. 
It is not safe to tell too much 
now. The foregoing paragraph 
gives a hint of the value which 
will be in the December number. 
During the year 1901 the aim will 
be to likewise make each number 
better than its predecessors. The 
power of a good name and of a 
glorious purpose shines forth from 
every page of Goop HousEKEEPING. 
The circulation of Goop Hovuse- 


KEEPING, under its previous man- 


agement, averaged 28,055 copies 
per month, exclusive of returns 
from news companies. 

The first number issued by the 
Phelps Publishing Company, for 
October, was 30,000 copies. This 
November number is fifty per cent 
larger, and the first edition is 4o0,- 
000 copies. 


There is no feature of a maga- 
zine, perhaps, which affords the 
reader more diversion in the way 
of comment and criticism than the 
cover design. Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
will give its readers something to 
admire and talk about in its 
splendid new cover, to be worn 
by an early issue, probably that of 
January, 1oo1. If a large pre- 
ponderance of opinion is not in 
favor of the design, we shall be 
much surprised. 

Write us your suggestions. For 
any original ideas of real merit and 
practical value that are new to us 
and that we find we can make use 
of in the conduct of Goop House- 
KEEPING, we will pay handsomely. 
This applies to any and every 
phase of the work of making a 
magazine “unlike any other peri- 
odical.” 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


BY STEP 

W the Magee system of house heat- 
ing has advanced for fifty years. 
To-day the Magee stands as the 
highest development in house 
heating. It represents all that 


science, art and mechanics could 


devise 
or the longest experience 
could formulate. That’s 
why it is the best system. 
Others measure them- 
selves by the Magee. 


MaGee Furnace Co., 
Makers of the Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
32-38 Union St., Boston, 


Send for descriptive pamphlet. Sold by leading dealers. 


CHOPPER 


TINNED 
will soon save any housekeeper more than its cost. It will enable 
her to get meals easier, save her much time and economize food. 
You can chop any kind of food with it, fine or coarse. Guaran- 
teed to chop raw meat. It is strong, won’t break or get out of 
order. You can clean it in a jiffy. A set of 4 knives, including 
one for mut butter, with each chopper. 
Sold at all hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores. Write for illustrated catalogue describing 


many other household helps—free. Send 4cents for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper’’—contains 200 recipes. 


Nut Butter 
Cutter. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., 
No. 100, $1.60. Philadelphia, U. S. A 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEEPING. 
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THE INNER SANCTUARY, by Margaret 
WINDOW GARDENING, by Prof S. T. 
PLANTS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS, by 


CONTENTS, November, 1go0o 


AMONG THE WORKERS. Jane Addams, WINTER BIRDS, by Frank H. Sweet . . 252 
of Hull House, by Milton B. Marks. Illus- FATHERS AND SONS. Public Versus 

trated + 213 Private Schools for Boys 253 

FOOD FOR SCHOOLGIRLS, by Mary R. An Eomytng Jekyll and Hyde, by Edwin 
Hy 7m Illustrated . oan 217 Dwigh 254 

THANKSGIVING ORATION OF STIRE N APPLE BUTT R, Adel 
CHURCH AND HOME, by Eben E. Rex- —" G BUTTER, by Adela s at 
ford . 219; A THANKSGIVING HOME OMING, b 

A GRAND ‘FIELD FOR WOMEN 229 Marion Dickinson 257 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BABIES. Co- THE BEST WAY—To Do a Variety of 
operating with the Teacher, by Isabel Gor- Things in Washing and Ironing, by Hester 
don Curtis. Illustrated ‘ 221 M. Poole . 

THREE SUGGESTIONS FOR CHIL- THE LITTLE THINGS, by Edwin L. Sabin 263 


DREN’S PARTIES, by Howell 


} ac 223 NEW SOURCES OF INCOME, by Isabel 


OUR GR: ANDMOTHERS’ COUNTER- 
Bartlett Cabie . - 224 PANES. lTilustrated . . 265 
WITH PASTE POT AND PAINT 

BRUSH, by Isabel Gordon Curtis. Illus- 
228 trated 


Maynard. [Illustrated . 225 


Barbara Breeze 


as HEALTH. Shall Children Be Kept from 

aa. NURSERY, “by Mary 29 Contagious Diseases? by C. F. Wahrer, MD 269 

THANKSGIV ING ar THE WHITE a for Colds, by Ruth Hall . 268 
HOUSE, by L. A. Coolidge. Illustrated . 230 — 

OUR EXPERIMENT STATION. A Week Center— 
with the Oven, by Margaret Ballou. ICGESTIONS ABLE 27a 
Illustrate a 232 

of Young Housekeepers, by Grace OUIEr HOURS WITH THE QUICK: 274 

lliott Page . 235 % 

THE MY STERIES | OF V ENTILATION. W to 
by E. C. Gardner. Illustrated. 237 | Dickens Puzzle. 278 

THE REAL WOMAN OF FASHION. Il- | QUESTIONS ANSWERED . 289 
lustrated . 242 | THE TABLE— 

THE CARPET OF THE LEAVES, by Wil- | An Up-to-Date Thanksgiving Dinner, by 
liam R. Murphy . . 244 Mrs Emma P. Ewing—A Thanksgiving Din- 

SOMETHING ABOUT WINDOW ner of Herbs, by Mary Foster Snider—A 
SHADES, by Hester M. Poole . 244 Chafing-Dish Supper, by Mrs Emma P. 

THE CHILDREN. Thanksgiving at Bello- Ewing—Convenient Kitchens—Three Din- 
mont House, by Edward Everett Hale - 245 ners of Different Costs—The Picking of the 

P . 248 Bones—Menus for November . 282-292 
ne Goo hip Haytruc ustrate 249 | AS TO HOUSE 

Docs FOR THE HOME, by T. W. Bur- INSURANCE 296 

gess. Illustrated . : . 250 ' THE PUBLISHER’S DESK . ‘ ? . 2098 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Conducted in the interest of the higher life of the household—unlike any other potetiedt. Established in 188s. 
Published monthly by The Phelps Publishing Co, Homestead Building, Springfield, N 

A corporation established in 1880 under the laws of Massachusetts, owning and on ene of the largest 
printing and publishing plants in the world. Its other and allied publications have more than 500,000 subscribers 
and comuey a pre-eminent place in their respective fields. 

TERMS—One dollar per year (12 numbers) postpaid, payable in advance; $1.50 per year if not paid in ad- 
=> Subscriptions may begin or be renewed at any time. Single copies 10 cents by mail, postpaid, or at news 
stan 

‘REN EWALS—The date opposite your name on the printed address slip, shows to what time your. subscription 
is paid. Thus: Nov oo, means that your subscription expires with this (the November) number. Some time is 
required after money is received before the date on printed address slip, which answers for your receipt, can be 
changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Goop Hovsekeeptnc is continued to responsible subscribers until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when payment of all arrearages must be made. If you do not wish the magazine 
continued for another year after the time paid for has expired, please notify us to that effect. 

CHANGES—Subscribers wishing a change in address must send the old as well as the new address to which 
they yo the magazine sent. 

AGENTS—Wanted everywhere. Reliable persons of either sex or of any age can do well working for Goop 
HovusekerPinc. Terms on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Thirty cents per agate line, fourteen lines to the inch, eight and one-fourth inches 
per pacnnny two columns per page. Disconts for contracts on application. 

FICES—The headquarters of Goop HovuseEkEEPING are in the Homestead Building, Springfield. Mass, but 
for a aaa of its patrons it also has offices at 52 Lafayette re New York City, Marquette Building, 
Chicago, Ill, New Orieans, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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